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PREFACE. 


rj^HE present volume is one— and the smaller one — of tvvollr'vrtneLj^lio^^uhauun 
architecture of what may be described as the inore important provincial towns of 
Gujarat is illustrated. The larger one deals almost exclusively with the capital — 
Ahmiulabad — and its suburbs. The two will thus, together, present a pretty 
comprehensive view of the Muslim remains in the British districts of GujarAt. 

.Among the many varieties in the style of Muhammadan architecture prevailing 
in difTerent provinces of India, that which arose in Gujarat in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries is one of the most instructive and deserving of study, ns it is 
also the moat beautiful. Like the Sharqi architecture of Jaunpur, it bears a 
markedly local impress, while the elements which compose it are of even a better 
and higher class than are to bo found in any part of Gangctic India. Into any 
detailed examination of these elements it is not intended hort^ to enter; the other 
volume will present a more suitable opportunity for remarks on this subject. Though 
there are not to be found at Al.imadadAd- any such parly examples as at Bharoch, 
Cambay, and Bholka, wo have in that city a‘ more consecutive scries of buildings 
illustrative of the development of the stylo from the, beginning of tlie fourteenth 
century when it began to take distinctive form and character till the seventeenth 
when it had begun to decay,— or, at least, when the erection of new buildings of 
importance architecturally had ceased to be undertaken by the Muhainraadans. 

The illustrations in this volume, however, present in sufficient detail the earlier 
Muslim mosques — erected at Bharoch and other towns on the overthrow of the 
Hindu power by the Moghuls from Dehli in. the early part of the fourteenth century. 
As showing the first examples of the stylo, they will ho found of much interest by 
anyone setting himself patiently to study the evolution and growth of so beautiful a 
form of Art; indeed such illustrations arc indispensable for any such purpose. 

Descriptions of the many details represented in tlio plntos would havo greatly 
expanded the letterpress; but the architectural student will bo as well jilcased when 
left to study the drawings and photographs themselves. Tho drawings are the work 
of native draftsmen, trained in the Survey, and were all made under the careful 
personal supervision of Mr. Henry Cousens, my then assistant, or of myself; they 
have only been reduced by photolithography. 

J'As. Burqess. 

Edinbwrgh, November 1896. 
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OF 
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U II A I» T E II I. 

G lIJARAT.-IITSTOHlOAIi. 

G UJARAT may bo roughly defined as tlio northern division of the lloinbay Presidency, 
and its princijial city AhmadAb&d lies about 280 miles in a straight lino north from 
Bombay. The former limits of the province may bo a})]iro.\iinatoly marked out thus:— 
bounded on the north by tlio liunt rivor, 200 miles north fi’om Ahmadabad, tlnis including 
Sirohi and adjoining areas, which now belong politically to tho Rajput state of Jodhpur ; 
and on tho oast by tho soiitheni spurs of the Aravalli hills which 6ei)arato it from MowAr 
and MAlwA, and by a lino not very well defined, but which runs pretty nearly along tho 
7dth meridian across tho valleys of tho Narma<la and Tapti. and then along the northern 
ridge of tho SahyAdri or Western Ghats, separating it from Khandesli and Niisik districts; 
on the south it is narrow and tho boundary may be drawn at Daman, 18U miles south 
of Ahmadabad. (In tho west the seaboard forms a very irregular lino,— tho gulf of 
Cambay or KambhAt lying between the mainland and the large' peninsula of Sorath or 
KAtliiAwAd, which is included between the gulfs of KarnbhAt and Kuchh. Lastly, tlic 
Ran of Kachh bounds GujarAt on tho north-west as far as tho river Luni. Over all 
this area, about as large as Great Britain,— and oven beyond its limils,— the race and 
language are the same. 

The northern districts of GujarAt, outside the Bombay Presidency and the states 
under its control, are now usually spoken of as part of Rajputana; the rest of the area 
comprises tho rich colloctorates or zillas of Surat, Bharoch, KbedA, and Al.imadAbAd, 
the Pauch MahAls districts, and the native states of BarodA, PAlanpnr, Cambay, and 
numerous others in tho peninsula and on the mainland, chiefly along the eastern 
border. 

All along the eastern frontier it is hilly or bordered by hills— many of them of 
very considerable height. Between these and tho coast lino tho country is flat or 
A 
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umlulating ; but the KatbiaAVsld peninsula is largely diversifieJ by hills, — among which 
are the Obimartli liills near the site of the ancient capital of Valabhi ; the almost 
isolated ;>jitriirijaya to tlie south of them, where the Jains have from time immemorial 
been engaged in covering the summits with temples to their Tirthaihkaras. Still further 
south is the solitary I’alaja, hill, and that of Sana, west from it, both perforated with 
early Buildhist cave.s. Running across much of the south of the peninsula is the Glr 
range long famous for its iiona, and at the west extremity of which is (Itrnar, :i6(X) feet 
high, (lie ancient IJrjayata or Revatachala, at the foot of which, in early times, the 
emperor Asoka, the groat jiatron of lluddhism, caused a copy of his famous edicts to 
bo engraved on a granite rock. And to the south-west of Girnar are the Barada and 
other groups of hills. 

Tlio ])opulation consists of several distinct elements. In the peninsula — the 
Saurashtra oi' early times — the Abhiras or the Ahirs have formed one of those elements 
from a very early date — the Greek geogvapliers speaking of Syrastrenc as the coast of 
Abiriii. The aboriginal Kolis, Bhllls, and Mehers are still numerous in the plains 
and eastern hills ; tho fair Kilthis ari' a later immigration from the Indus valley into 
the contro of tho peninsula, to which they now give name; and Rajputs, Moghuls, 
and Jlarathas have entered it at diirercnt periods and largely intermingled with or 
displaced the ('aiiicr settlors. 

In early times tlie Peninsula of Saurashtra or Sorath was famed in Hindu 
legend as the retreat of Kn.s]in:i and his Ybdavas when driven from Mathura by 
Jaiiisandha the king of Magadha ; here he built and fortifiod Dwarakii, and at 
Prabhinsa, after a diaiuken brawl, in which his son Pradyumua and nearly all tho 
Yadava chiefs were killed, he was shot by the hunter Juras — mistaking him for a 
deer. At Praldiftsa stood tlie famous tomplo of Soinanalha, the fame of wliich 
provoked (Uie of Mahmiid of Gazni’s great jeotiocla.stic raids in 1025. 'I'ho 
Piiddhists had great establishments at Giriiar and various other i)laces bel'oro tho 
Christian I'ra; and Girina’, Satnifijaya, Kambhayat, and other sites have long been 
Tii'thas or sacred shriuo.s and places of pilgrimage of the Jainas. 

The coasts of Gujarat, too, were probably the parts of India best known to the 
early Alexandrian traders, and through them to the Greek and Roman geographers. 
Barygaza or Bhanikachha, now Bharoch, was the great emporimu of trade in ancient 
times with Arabia and Ibc Red Sea, and continued to be so down to the time of the 
discovery of the Capo of Good Hojx! ; and Nausari, SupiiiA, Kalyiina, with the coasts 
of Saurashtra and Kaciih, were known to Ptolemy and the author of the Periplm of 
the Eriithrimn Sm. 

In the first century of our era tho Kshatrapa or Satrap dynasty seems to have 
obtained possession of Giijamt, probably with their first capital at Cjjain, for Ptolemy 
mentions that TIastanes — the Chashtana of the coins and inscriptions, and founder of 
the family-had hi.s royal seat there; but tho frequency of these mementos of his 
successors, in Kathiiiwail would seem to suggest that they may have had a second 
capital and mint in Gujarat, and that they occasionally resided in the province. 
Tlieir coins, Avhich occur in great numbers, appear to be dated in the Saka era and 
come doAvn to abon't the close of the fourth century A.D., and we knOAV that the 
country was conquered by Chandragupta in the first decade of the fifth century. 
The Gupta dynasty ruled by means of viceroys or Sonipatis, but about the end 
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of tho same century the senapati Bhatarka threw off the yoke of his masters and 
established a new dynasty at ValabM, not far from Sinhapnra or Sihor. These 
rulers held Kathiawad, Kachh, and the northern and eastern parts of Gujarat. 
Under them, and upon the decay and corruption of Buddhism, the Jiiinas seem to 
have succeeded in obbaininjt tho favour of the secular power iu tho district, and for 
long afterwards they continnod to bo a nuracrons and influential class. Jainism hero, 
possibly, occupied the shrines as well as the position of tiu' disi)ossesscd Biuldinsm, 
and rebuilt or transformed the older temples in honour of their Tirtliaiiilcaras. 
On tho decline of the Valabhis, Chaulukya rulers -pos.sibly allied to the Chaliikyas 
of the Kanarcse districts — held .sway iu cuntinental GujarAt. 

Tho Valabhl dynasty is pretty well known to u.s from their land grants, engraved 
on copperplates, which Inive betm fouiul at Val& anil other places in the poninsida 
and in continental Giijarilt. From these wo know of a dynasty of some nineteen 
princes, ruling from aliont A.D. to 7li5. 

The A'aJablii dynasty was jirobably overwhelmed by some raid of the early 
Miihaminadaiis from Sindh. 'I’radition seems to point to this,' mid iMiisalman hi.story 
mentions that Jnnaid, son of ’Abdu’l Rahman id Miirrl, who was confirmed in the 
government of the Sindh frontier hy the Khalif Hasham bin ’Abdu’l Malik (A.D. 724), 
sent officers against Bards (i.e. Bharoch), Ujjain, and other places and conquered 
al Bidiamdn and /as/* (Gujarat).- Tliis was in the timi? of Siladitya IV. of Valabhi 
(cir. A.D. 710-740); but tho so-called conquests were of nu diwatioii, and were very 
soon all lost. The power of the Valabhi dynasty, however, was weakened and a later 
invasion — possibly under ’Atnrd bin Jamal, in the time of Khalif al .Mansur (7(5 1-77.‘)) 
filially dispossessed them of the peninsula. 

Towards tho end of tho seventh century northern (rtijaval is suid to have been 
under a raja Jayasekhar, who ruled at Paneluisar, but he was defeated and slain by 
a king Bhdyada, Blidvada, or BliA-iiija from Kaiiaiij,' who held the eounti*y until 
a supposed postluimoiis sou called Vanait'ija — “Forest King” set ii|) as iiido[iendoiit 
arid ruled till A.D. 805. Ho founded the city of Anhilapatanii or Ai.ihilwada uu llie 
Sarasvuti, 04 miliis north-west from Ahmadalx*id and IN we.sf from Siddliapiir, as his 
capital. This city afterwarils ro.se to great importance ami was kmiwii to the early 
Aral) traders and geographers as Xahrviilah, — now culleil Fatan or Diraii-I’allaiia. 
It continued to be the cajiital of Gujarat for si.\ liundri'd your.s, yet, so eomjilctely 
was it despoiled iu the fifteenth century, that D’Anville tried iu vain to identify flu* 
site of JS'ahrvalali, and could only conjecture that it may iiavo slnod where Ahmadabiui 

' 'riid {Iliijiislliin,, vol. I. |JJ». 83, 217, 21S) .-ays lli<- iiivu.liTs wore Sytliir, iimljalily I’liilliimis ri.an 

5Ii:iii"iira, .iiid tiial the liill of Valablii li.ok pliav in A.D. .j 21 ; .s<j ( „l i / h. S,.ir. /ar/., \ol. li p. 70 ; 

K. Korla's, Jliila, vol. I. p. 21. 'I'lio Vulahlii UyiKisly, w e now know, liowcvi r, InstiU lor two loui.li.U 
years alter (liis -lill well itilothe 8tli eeiitiiry. 

- Tlie iinirie Ut/i/tiiiiuii or /{iiiluiuiun U ihiihttal ani\ not ideiilifieil. ( imlil il stiirnl for “,ll!il!il.lii ” ' 'Hie 
Klnititteiition <i( ./iizr ami (iujarat mijrht lie ipie..,lioiieil, as many of the Arali names hear Iml nn iiiipeiH.'el 
reseiulilaiiee to the Imliuii ones, hut the ineiilion of llluiroell, &c., sliow.s that the mills were iiiiele in the 
direction of iJujariit. Aim Zaid make.s Al Jor/. or Al Jiizr the same as Kanaiij. Conf. ireiiniml, Hilalioii thx 
Foywye#, toin. 1. p. 133, and tom. II. pp. 17, 127. 

< 'I'he .\fir'(t-i AhiHftdi, ill .some M.SS. has I'hur des, pos.sibly, as .Sir K. C. Rayley sn>,ore.-ls, Im- I'riai-raja, 
Raja D.*vn of Kanaiij. Unt Alas’udi (eir. A.D. 915j .mya tiinl JiuCimh, Ihiiuinih c.i ISi'uju ^vn- the liile of the 
kings of Kaniuij. 
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now is.' 'rioftV'iitlialer, however, speaks of Pattan as a very ancient city, of which 
the old name was Nchrvala; and this was also noticed by Rennoll in the last century.* 
The Chanda or Chiipotkata dynasty is said to have been founded by Vanaraja 
in Saiiivat 802, and to have lasted under seven princes till A.D. 941. 

The.si' Chapotkata or Chanda princes could not have been very powerful. They 
do not seem to have had any claim to paraniount authority; the Rd,thod8 or 
Rashti'!ik6ta^^ south of continental (xiijarat ; and the Chaudas were perhaps 

looked upon as feudatories to Kanauj, from which Vanarhja is said to have wre.sted 
his kinfxdom, hut which probably occupied only the districts along the shores of the 
Ran of Kiichh and not cxtetiding into what is now tho British district of Ahmad^bad. 
The name of Raja Bhnyada in the middle of their dynastic list, too, is tho very title 
ascribed by early Muhammadan writers to tho kings of Kanauj or Al-Jurz ; and 
again in 941 tho Chaudas were supplanted by Mblaraja, Avho.s 0 father Raja was a 
prince frotn Kanauj, a son of the king Bhuvanaditya. 

These Chanda rajas have left few if any nioiininents, and tho only copperplate 
grant yet known, is one ascribed to Vanaraja, and is a late forgery. 

ilfdaraja, sail! to bav(! been the sister’s son of Stlmaniadeva Cliaghada, tho last 
of the Chaudas. on whom ho mado war, and tho latter being slain in tho contest, 
MAlanija soon e.\tendod tho dominion which ho had thus secured. He subdued 
Sorath and Ivachh and dofeatsd tho king of Lata or of the nerthern parts of the 
Koiikaii to the south of tho Narmada. About 982* ho was threatened by tho 
Sapfidiiliiksliiya raja of i^akambharl or Sambhar from the north, and by an army 
sent by Taihipa-ileva from tho Dokhun. He retired to Kauthkot. in Kachh till tlie 
former should withdraw, ami having succeeded in inilucing him to do so, ho issued 
from his stronghold to attack the forces ef Tailapa, which ho defeated slaying the 
general Barapa. Ho built the temple of Mulesvara at Mandali and others, and 
founded the great iraiva shrine, known as tho Rudra-Mala at Siddhapura, to the ea^t 
of Anhilapnra, but did not live to finish it, — possibly tho work was stopped on the 
invasion of his kingdom and not afterwards resumed. He also invited Brahmans 
from Pvayag (now Allahakid), Kanyakubja or Kanauj. Gaiigadvara, Ranaras, and 
other jilaces in upper India, and s('ttl(‘d them at Hiddbapura, Sinihapura, Stambliatirtha 
(now Kambhat), and other town.s, whore their descendants are still known as .Audichyas 
or “ northerners.” During his long reign of fifty-five years he evidently fostered 
j'aivism, and at its close in 99(5 he abdic.ated iti favour of his son Chamunda, tho 
second Clianlukya king, and became a i^aiva devotee or Saunyasin at Siddliapur. 

His son Ohamunda (990-1009) is said to have built wells and tanks, but left 
many such tasks unfinished. The Muslim was beginning to threaten India, and tho 
elironiclers have not dwelt on his roign nor on that of his son Vallabbaraja, who died of 
small-]io.\. six months after his accession, while invading Malwa, it is said, to avenge an 
insult offered to his father, who had aljdicated and gone on pilgrimage to Banaras. 

I Ecl(iirnxxciiirii.i, ]i. 7^. 

- 'rii'llViitlmlcr, toiiio I. p. 38<) ; Hennell’s Memoir of a Map of Ilimltixlnii, 3ril cd. ( 1703), p. 227 ; Sml 
t'onf, l^■IlllaIll,’s / Veil’ of Himhistnn, vol. I.'p. 55. ('ol. Tod, in 1S22, claimed the credit of idcutifying the place, 
Trareh in tVest. fiiilia. Allitrun'i (.\.D. 5»73-iOI8) 0.1118 the city AnUalwitmli : lieinaud, Fmff. /frab. el Pen., 
p. Ul. 

' Arch. Stir. JV. fniha, vol. II. p. 193. 
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Durlabhardja (1009-1021). hia brotlier, built temples and tlio Durlabha sarovar or 
lake, at Anahilapura, and was a quiet prince. 

Uhimadeva I. the son of NAfjfaraja, a younger brother of Durlabha, now ascended 
the throne, an able and warlike pnnce. Mahmud of Gazni had already made innny 
forays into India, directed against the idol shrines where he was most certain of 
realising vast booty in gold and gems; and Gujarat contained one of the twelve great 
i5aivii Jyotirlihgas— the famous temple of Somanatha, on the aontli coast of Sorath. 
Against it he was soon to direct a great expedition. In September 102 1 Malimud 
started from iJazni with 110, (XX) cavalry besides volunteers, and marching to Mult&n, 
which he reached in a month, he organised an immense commissariat carriage of camels. 
Thence he proceeded first to Ajmer, and having captured it, ho at once turned south 
along the skirts of the Aravalli hills to Anhilavada, which he reaelu'd in six weeks 
from Multan and took by surprise. Bhimadova, unprepared and unable to cope with 
such a force of cavalry, followed at first the tactics of his great-grandfather MfilarS.ja 
and retired to Kanthkot in Kachh to collect his forco.s. Mahmud pressed on towards 
Somanatha, but the Hindu king’s army soon fell upon him, and it was with ililficulty 
the Muslim invader preserved himself and his army. On Thursilay IlOth Jannary 
1025, Mahtriud reached Soman.atha and next day iussaiilted the fort which was 
desperately defended, but on Saturday the assailants entered the place and slew 
tnercilessly all they met, till but few wei-e left alive. “ Ne.ar tlio idol was a chain of 
gold to which bells wore attached: the weight of it ivas 2(X) infins.” . . . “The 
worth of what was found in the temple e.vceeded two millions of ilindn—ii]\ of 
which was taken. The number of the slain excooded fifty tliousnnd.”' 

ilahmud now proceeded in pursuit of Hhlmadeva, who had taken refuge in ji 
fortress surrounded by water— possibly at (landbavi, a few miles north-east of Miyfitii 
on the KiUhiawad coast. All who wero found in the fort were put to the sword, 
leaving much spoil to the barbarous compieror. Mahmud is said to have seriously 
jjroposod to take up his rosidonco in Gujarat, but was dissuaded from it by his 
counsellors. The Muslim army now proceeded to Sindh, but sull'ercd greatly in the 
desert, cither from being misled by a llindh guide or from Bhhnadeva and other chiefs 
hanging iu tlio rear of Mahmud and driving him into it. Ordy after much privation 
did the army reach Multan on. the 2inl April 1020, wliilo llhiinu retiirnod tn Anhilavada 
to resume hia government. 'I'lie jiuppet, Dubishalnn or Dcvishalim, set up by the 
Muhammadans — probably at Somanatha only, — was soon gut rid of and all tract! nf 
Musalman authority destroyed. 

The province had non' rest from further invasion for a century anil a hall. In this 
period of respite wert! raised some of the finest lliudn ami Jaimi hnihlings in (iujaiut,— 
notably the Jainu temple built by Viinala Sail on Mount Aim in 10;i2, tlie Himlu and 
Jaina shrines on Mount Arasiir, the great lludiamala at Siddliapur, and the n storeil 
lemplo at Somanatha. It was an age in which costly and elaborate sacred building-s 
were lising in great numbors all over the Dekban, under the sway of tile (’lialnkyaii 
dynasty, and the kings of Gujarat were etpially zealous in the work. 

Bbimadeva survived the raid of Mahmud by nearly tliirty y(‘ar.s, finally abdicating 
in 100, in favour of his son. But these years were not spent in ease ; disputes arose 


■ Dm Asir, in Elliot’s Muham. Hutory, vol. 11. [i. 471. 
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with the native chiefs of Bajputfina and Malva; and Bhima in his wars with them, 
on the whole extended his dominions. He assumed the title of “ king of kings,” and 
some of liis successors asserted for themselves even more sounding titles. His queen 
Udayjiinati built the Rani’s well at Anhilaviida, of which splendid work only a fragment 
now i-emains. 

His son Karna,— who took tho hiruda, or honorific name of Trailokyamalla— ruled 
for thirty years, till 10i)3, — a period of national consolidation and great public works, — 
secular as well as religions. A Jaina temple at Gimar, the Mudhera tank and temples 
there, and the groat Karnasagara— an artificial lake on tho Rupen river at Kunsagar 
near Mudhera, known from its extent as “ the ten miles tank,” and of which the 
embankment broke only in 1814, — are some of tho works ascribed to the reign of 
this king. 

To him is also ascribed the foundation of the city of Xarnavati on the Siibarmatl 
river about miles above where it di8charge.s into the Gulf of Kanibhat or Cambay. 
Tf tradition may bo trusted, the country round where Ahmadabad now stands was then 
covered witli jungle and inhabited by Bhills and allied aboriginal tribes. One of their 
chiefs named Ash/t of A8h<i])alli — now Ashawal — was defeated and slain by Karna, who 
built temples to Kochrava-dovi and Jayanti-devl, and afterwards formed the town 
of Karnhvati or Sri Nagara close by. This afterwai*ds gave rise to tho later city of 
A limadabfid. Though the temple has long since disappeared, tho village of Kochrava 
is well known close to Al.imadabad on tho opposite side of the river, and Ashawal is a 
quarter on the east side of the modern xiity. 

After Karnadeva’s death in 1093 and during the minority of his son Jayasinvha 
suniamed Siddharaja, two vast i-eservoirs surroimdod with stone steps — the Mainala 
Harovar at Viramghm and the Malav or Mainala Tahiva at Bholka — were constructed, 
and Jaina and Hindu temples built at Kaniavati. 

Jayasirhba, the most popular king of tho Solankhi race, was also one of the greatest 
builders, and during his reign of 49 years was largely developed and improved what is 
sometimes called the Jaina or Gujarat style of architecture in sumptuous edifices and 
reservoirs. Ho is said to have restored or rebuilt the groat Rudramala shrine at 
Siddliapur— the largest temple in Western India, the Sahasralinga tank at Patan, the 
Biiidosarovar at Siddhapur, the beautiful Sftrya temple at Mudhera, and oven the 
S])lcndid gateways and fortifications of Jhinjhnwada,’ with many other similar works. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that, to a popular and energetic monarch, tradition 
is only too apt to ascribe works to which he has no historic claim, and this has boon 
pre-eminently the case with Jayasiihha Siddharaja. Tho works executed during his long 
and prosjieroiis reign were jnany and important, but some of those popularly ascribed to 
him must belong, as their style indicates, to a period at least a century later. 

Tlie capital Anhiluwada or Anhilaptaka under Jayasiihha and his successor 
Kuraarapala, during the twelfth century, if not earlier, must have attained to great 
wealth and splendour, and tho state was con’espondingly large and prosperous. A1 Idrlsi, 
a contemporary of Jayasiriilm, writing in Sicily, tells his readers that “in all Nahrawara 
mid its environs, people never travel otherwise than in carriages drawn by bullocVs.- 
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These vehicles are furnished witli fastenings and straps and serve for the trunsport 
of merchandise.” 

Siddharaja’a successor was Kiiinurapak who commemorated his rule l)y many 
monuments, among which was probably the toinplo of Somaiiatha of W'hich the walla are 
still standing. During his reign (11411-1173) ilouri.she<l the famous Jaina scholar 
Ilemachandra or Uemacharya who exercised great influence over his sovereign, and, in 
the later years of his reign at least, seems to have gained him over to his own religion. 

The provaleiico of the Jainas, and the tomplas they built from the eleventh c(’ntnry 
downwards at Abu and elsewhere in Gujarat, has knl some to call the Hindu stylo of 
Gujarat and the neighbouring Rajputana, the Jaina style, as if it wore the stylo of that 
sect. 'I'lie fact, however, is that it is the styhi of a district and of a period, for the 
Brahmanioal temples of Siddhapur, Somanatba ami Amburnatha, aro built in the saitio 
stylo as those of tho Jainas on Mount Abu and elsewhere ; and it is this style adapted 
to Muhammadan wants that we shall find at a later date characterising tho biiihlings 
of Ahmadiibad, C'hampanir, and other cities of Gujarat. It has allinities with tho 
(Jhalukyan stylo of the Dokhan, but is far more closely allied to that which prevailed in 
tho Rajput kiiigdouis of ('enlral India and Rajputana. during tho tenth and following 
centuries. Its adaptations to tho requirements of the Musalnian conquerors of (liijaiat 
in till' fourteenth century will be noticed at a later point. 

Kumarapilla died at about the ago of eighty yeara in 1U73, and was siiccocilod by 
his nephew Ajayapahi, a follower of i^aivism — ^like most of the Solaiiklii [irincos; but 
after three years lie was murdered, perhaps through Jaitia influence, and was followed 
lii'st by his young son Millaraja II. for alwnt two years, and then by another son (or 
nephew) Bhimadeva II., who, during along reign of si.xty-throe years (A.D. 117S-1241), 
had to defend himself as best lie conld against successive Muhammailan invasions. In 
tho very bogiiiniiig of bis reign, under Muizii’d-dtn bin 8ani, otherwise calliid 
Shahabu’d-din Mubammail Gliori of Gazni, they burst upon Gujarat, Imt, after a hard 
fought battle, they were defeated and driven back. Hixtoeii years later the Sultan’s 
deputy t^utbu’d-din Aibak returned to avenge this repulse and plundered Gujarat, lint 
withdrew without effecting the conque-st of the country. Wars with the Ohaiihan of 
Ajmer had weakened both sovereigns, and though Bhimadeva and others tried to recovoi’ 
Ajmer from tho Muhammadans they were repulsed with terrible loss. 

With Tribhuvanapala tho sou ami succe.'i.sor of Bliimadiiva 11., who ruled only for 
a year or two, the Solankhi or principal branch of the Gliaulukya dynasty came to ;in 
end in 1244. He was succeeded by Visaladcva, the Vagheh'i or Vyaglirapalli liana of 
pholka, a powerful chief, whose father Viradliav.ala had trii d to as, sort his iridepemlence 
since 1220. lie was alleged to trace his descent from one l)liavala, who had married 
Kumarapula's mother’s sister,' and founded tho town of l)huvalakkaka or Dhavalagriha, 
now pholka. His son was Arnorija, whoso sou Lavanaiirasida had perhaps been a 
minister {nlj?j<ichintdhin) under Bhimadeva. His son Vlradhavala wa& Blihndeva’s 
yuvaraja or deputy, but died before bis father about 1239. This family claimed to bo 
of Cbauliikya descent, and Vlsaladeva ruled for eighteen years from 1243, as king of 
Gujarat. He was a great builder : Dabboi or Darbhavati owed its famous Hira gate 


’ But /«rf. Aut., vol. vr. |. 1 .. 107 f. and XI. p. 09. 
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and temple of Vaidyatu'itha to his taste, and many temples were erected at Girnar, 
Kamhhayat, Al)ii, Dholka and elsewhere by his great Jairia ministers — the brothers 
Vastiip/ila and Tejal.iphla, and by otliers during his reign. 

Of his SOM and successor Arjunadeva (1261 1274) and grandson Sarahgadova (1274 to 
]296) the records are as yet scanty. The latter was succeeded by his son Karna IL, 
Burnamod Ghelo or “ the insane,” in the same year that ’Alau’d-din Khilji basely murdered 
his uncle and father-in-law the Sultftn Jal&lu’d-din Firftz Shah^ with the heir Ruknu’d-din 
Ibr&him, and seized tlie throne of Uehli. Early next year ’.Alau’d-din sent his wife’s 
brother Sanjar Khan, known as TTlngh Kh/ln, and his prime minister Malik Nasrat 
J&losari with a largo army to Gujarat. They took and plundered Anhihivada, destroying 
the Riidra Mala, and ravaged the country as far as Somanatha which they took, and 
carried the Liiifia or idol to Dehli “ where it was laid down for people to tread upon ” as 
they entered the mosque. At Kambhayat or Cambay, Nasrat Khiin levied from the 
merchants, who were very wealthy, large quantities of jewels and jn-ecious articles ; and 
throughout the country all the finer temples were deliberately wrecked. By repeated 
expeditions Ulugh Khdn completed the subjugation of the country and was appointed 
Ndzirn or governor, which office he held for a con.siderable time, but, at the instigation of 
his rival Malik XfUb Kaffir Ilazar-din&ri — ^a slave sent from Kambhayat by Nasrat 
Klian— be was recalled by ’jVlfiuM-din and unjustly put to death in 1315. A serious revolt 
at once broke out, and Katn&lu’d-din Gurg, who was sent by the young SuHAn 
Qdtbn’d-dln MnbArak Shah to quell it, was slain by the rebtd leader and the insurrection 
spread. Milik ’Alnu’l Mnlk Mnltflni was then sent with another army and succeeded in 
reducing Gujarat again to obedience. Malik Diu&r, the Snltdn’s father-in-law, was then 
appointed Wdli or governor, with the title of Zafar Kh&n, and tried to please his superior 
by sending large sums to the imperial treasury, but after a few mouths he was recalled 
by his foolish, violent, iind doltauched young sovereign and put to death. A base-born 
upstart, Hisfimu’d-din, mother’s brother of Hasan Khnsrfl Khan ParwAri— the favourite 
slave of the day,- -was next sent to Aiihilawfida, and, immediately collecting bis Hindu 
connexions, he attemptiHl to organise a revolt, but the nobles <liscovoririg liisde.sign, sent 
liim n prisoner to Debli, Avliere after giving him a slap on the face the Sultan made him 
one of liis personal attendants. Malik AVajihu’d-din Knraishi, with the title of Hadaru’l 
Alulk, next held tlie governership for a while and restored order, but was afterwards 
promoted to be Vazir with the title of Taju’l-Mulk. Khusni Khan then procured for 
himself the appointment of governor of Gujarat, but not content with (sven this, be 
assassinated his master, 1th Ajwil 1321, and usurped the throne of Dehli as Nasiru’d-din 
Khiisru Shah, only to l)c murdered in tiiim, in August following, by Ghazi Beg Tughlaq,* 
who ascended the throne with the title of GhiyAsu’d-dhi 'I’nghlaq Shfih 1. He 
a’)}ioiiiteil Wajihu’d-diii, who boro the title of Taju’d-din Ja’far, to bo Nazira. 

About this time KarabhAyat appears to have been a centre of Muhainmadan 
power, and the large mosque in that city was completed in 1325. On the death of 
Ghiyasn’d-diii in Feb. 1325, his son Muhammad Tughlaq Shah (1315-1351) appointed 
’.\limad Ayyaz as governor who continued till 1338, with Malik Mukbil the* son’ of 
a musician, who had received the title of KbAn Jah&n NAib Bakhtiy&r under him, 
first as deputy, then as minister, and finally, from about 1338, as governor, which 

’ On tho 2t)tli July 1206. * Elliot, Hist., vol. III. pp. 22o ff. 
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appointment ho held till 1347. This ivas a time of constant revolts and pillage, the 
weakness of tho government tempted the discontented to plunder. Karly in 1345, 
■\vhen near Baroda and Dubhoi with a convoy of treasure and horaes for Deiili, Hlalik 
Mukbil was attacked by the foreign Am/rs who had leagued with the Hindu chiefs, 
and was utterly routed and plundered. ’Aziz Ifiinar, a dejuaved royal favourite from 
Dhar, who bad treacherously put to death about eighty of tho foreign on the 

mere ground of their being foreigners, and h.ad thus provoked the revolt, immediately 
marched against the rebels, but was taken and put to an ignominious death. 
Muhammad Tughlaq then marched into Gujarat,' and with hi.s wonted ferocity sup- 
pressed the revolt, sacking Surat and Kambhayat and putting to death most of the 
Muhammadan nobles of Bharoch with all other suspected per.sons. When ho left for 
Devagadh to put down another rising there, one Taglii or Tagha, who had been a 
cobbler and slave of the general Safdar Miilik Sultani, raised a fresh rebellion among 
tho Gujarat nobles, seized Patlan, plundered Kainbhayiit. hihl siege to Bharoch, and 
put to death Mu’izzu’d-diu Mizamu’l-Mnlk the governor of Gujarat and otlier oHicials. 

This led to Muhammad Shah’s immediate return, and he spent three rainy seasons 
in Gujarat in putting down the rebels and settling tlio country. Tagld had lied to 
Junagadh, and the second wet season (134<S) was s|)ent by the Sulla ii there, trying to 
roduco tho Ghudasama prince- of that place. Tagld escaped to Sindh, and Muhammad, 
after subduing the coasts and many potty chiefs, spent the next ruin.s at Gondal, 
where ho was taken ill ami suffered much from fever.’ lit! llien ci’ossed over to 
Sindh in pursuit of Tagld, but died on roacbiiig Thalia, “JOtli March 1351. Shortly 
before his death he hud appointed Amir lIuBain bin Minin as governor of Gujarat 
with the titles of Malika’sh-sharq and Nizaniii’l-mulk, lint l'’iru/, Shah on his arrival 
from Sindh, about 13G4, disini.ssed him because he had not aided the im[)orjiiI army 
with provisions on its disastrous march across tho desei-t and Han of Kachli. Zafar 
Kluin, the son-in-law of Sultan Fakhru’d-diii of Somirgiinw, was appointed in liis 
stead. The revenues of Gujanlt, amounting to Iweiity million tin)kaK, wei’e expended 
on refitting tlio royal army to return against Thalia, and Zafar Kliiin aceompanied 
it. On his death in 1371, his eldest son Darya Kluin succeeded to bis fief, liut seems 
to liave lived mostly at court and ruled (iujaiiit by a ilo])utv named Malik Ziau’l-mulk 
Malik ShamsuM-din Abiirja. Sliaiasu’d-din Diimaghaiii linviiig uHered to tlie Sulliin 
to increase the usual revenue by four million tahkax, 1(X) elepbants, 2(X) Aral) liurses, 
and 400 slaves — children of Hindu chiefs and .Miyssiniuns, — an ufi'er Avas first made 
to Daryii Kluin to confirm him in tho government if be would make (bis effei-. 
KnoAving who had made so extravagant a promise, he declined,'' and .Sliainsu’d-ilin svas 
put in his place. Ho quickly raised a rebellion in the jiruvince. and aaws slain and 
his head sent to Dehli in 1377.* 

The next governor Avas Malik Mufarrih Sullaiii Avitli the title of Farliatu’l-inulk 
Rasti Khan, and on the assumption of sovereignty by N:isiru’d-din Mubammad Sluili 


' Conf. KUiot, Hist. /«</., vol. III. p. ^00. 

- The Muhiimiimdan liistoriRns call him Khiihgiir, Imt KhmigAr IV. — if wc iiiiiy triisl, IIk? ’JYtrilth i-Sorath — 
died in i and the prince now on (he throne was [icrhnps Mokahisiiiiiiit or Mii^.nlsirnhn, liHii to l.■(.51l. 
s Uc was pot to death hy Jaunftn ShAh Khan-i-.fahan in 1387. 

* Elliot, Mnham. Hist., vol. 111. p. 321 ; Briggs’s Firishlak, vol. I. p. 
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Tui^lijiiq IT. ill i:J87, Malik Ya’kub Muhammad Tlaji, master of the horso, was styled 
Sikanilar Khan anil sent to supersede Malik Mufarrih. On arriving in Gujarat, 
however, the latter, at the head of the nobles, rose against him and slew him. 

During the troubles that immediately followed no change was made, but in 1391, 
on the occasion of a second revolt of Farhatu’l-Mulk, Zafar or MuzaflPar Khan, son of 
VVajihii’l-Jilulk, was sent against him, and in an engagement at Jitpur near Kambha, 
a (lepondoncy of Pattan, Farhat was defeated and slain 4th January 1392. 'I’his 
Zid'ar Khan’s father is said to have been a Hindu of the Tanka tribe of Rajputs,' 
a chief of Thiisra in the Klieda district of Gujarat and named Sadharaii, who was 
converted to Islam and took the name of Wajihu’l-Mulk, while his brother Sadhu 
was rc-iiamed Shamsher Khan. Muzaffhr Khfin extended the Muhammadan power in 
Gujarat ; exacted tribute from the chief of Junagadh (1395) ; invadoil Malwa and 
after various successes returned to Kahrawala in 139(1 ; destroyed the temple of 
Homanalha ; marched against the chief of Idar, and probably built the mosque there. 
Finally, favoured by the invasion of the Mughals under Saheb Kiran Amir Timhr 
Gfirgan, commonly known as Timurlang in 139H, Muzaffar assumed the position of 
an independent prince. 

This hurried resume of a century’s history of Gujarat may suffice to show how 
little calculated the Musulman rule then was to foster any art or handicraft. It was 
a ])oriod of rapine and plunder and almost certainly of untold suffering. Yet Ave are 
not witliout monuments of tins time. The great mosque at Bharoch, hoivcver, shows 
how they Avere erected : the Hindu and Jaina temples AA'ero torn down and thoii' 
materials re-arranged to suit the Avants of the destroyers. 

In 1403, Muznffar’s son Tfitar Khan is said to have seized his father and sent 
him prisoner to Asawal. Tatar then assumed the titles of royalty under the style of 
Sultan Niisiru’d-ilin Muhammad Shah, and collected an army to march against Dehli 
hut was poisoned at Paflan by Shams Khan. His father was brought- from As&wal 
by night and the Avhole army at once submitted to Lira (1404). At the request of 
the nobles he assumed royal honours as Muzaffar Shah. Ho then took Dhar and 
consolidated his pOAver, but after an expedition, perhaps against Kachh, ho died in July 
1410 in the seventieth year of his age, not altogether Avithout suspicions of having 
been poisoned by his grandson Ahmad whom ho had already employed in a warlike 
expedition into Malwa. 

After some struggles Avith his relatives and others, Ahmad Shah got securolj 
established on the throne of Gujarat and reduced many hitherto almost independent 
districts, forcing on the inhabitants the Muslim religion. 

In the first yca^ of his reign (1410-11) ho founded the city of AhmadabA.d on the 
left bank of the Sabanuati river, near the old town of Asawal and probalily on the 
site of Karnavati, founded by Karnadeva I. The fort, he erected round the site of 
ail old temple of Bbadrakali — the terrific and bloody form of Durga ; — and from this 
the fort still retains the name of the Bhadr.** As a strict Muhammadan ho. erected 
a mosque within it, constructed from the materials of the Hindu temples. « 


' the Taiika trilw, sen Ruumca’s cil. of Elliot’s /facf* of the N.IV. Provs., Tol. I. jip. 109, 114; 

'IVicl’s lliijiisllniii, vol. I. pii. lO.'i ff. (Madras ed. pp. O-lit'.}. 
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While his new capital was being built. Alimud Shah was l)usy deslniying the 
temples of the Hindhs, forcing their chiefs to embrace Islam, ciu'rying oil their 
daughters, and consolidating his power. In 1415, ho destroyed the temple at 
Siddhapnr; in 141(), ho marched against Dhar; and in lUi) he ravaged the lands 
round Sorigmlh on the Khandesh frontier and built a fort with a niostpie there. Next 
year ho Imilt tho fort of Dohad on the Malwa border; and in 1427, (hat of Ahmadnagur, 
as a check on tho lav of Idar. In 1431, ho .attacked Tbaiia, near Bombay, ami took i1. 
He was in fact iilniost continually engaged in war. and pressed his eornpiosts as far as 
Kola and Bundi. In 1442' lie died, after a roigii of thirty-two years. 

Uitder Ahmad Shi'ih’s successors Ahmadjibad steadily rose to bo tlie liiiesL city in 
India. “The situation,” says Ahul Fazl,- writing toward.s (he end of the sixteenth 
century, “ is remarkal)ly healthy, and you may here pi-ovido yourself with (he 
productions of every part of the globe. There arc two forts, on tin' out si tie of 
which is the town, Avhich formerly consisted of three hmidred and sixty piiras (or 
(juarters) but now (in 1590) only eighty-four are in a flourishing condition. In these 
ai’o a thousand stone maejids, each having two largo minurels and many wonderful 
inscriptions.” Bach tnohalla or quarter, as Kirishtah tells us," had a wall sarrounding 
it; the prineipal streets wore siilliciontly wide to admit of ti>ii <‘arriages aljirast; and 
“ it is hardly noccssiuy to add,” ho says. “ that this is, on tho whole, the Jiamlsoniost 
city in Hindustan and jurhaps in the world.” 

'Ahmad Shah was succeeded by his son Miihaininad Wiah Kiu im (ihiyasn’d-dniiya 
wa-u’d-dm, styled Zerhakhsh or “ (Jold-bcstower.” Marching upon ( 'hiiinpaiiir, the 
native chief called in the aid of Mahniml Khilji of Miilwa, wlion iMnhainmad Shall 
prepared for flight. 'L'lie nobles caused him to bo poisoiuid and set up his son .laliil 
Khan as Qiilbu’d-din Shah 12th February 1451. Mahmuil Khilji now took Snlliuipur, 
and marched into the Bharoch district and then l>y Nadiad to Baroila, which he ]>limdered 
but was defeated by Quibn’d-din at Kilpudvahj after a soiiu'time doulufnl stnigglo. 
14.H. Qutbu’d-diii next interfered on behalf of the Nagor chief against tlie liana of 
('hittor, dcptivctl the latter of .Mount Abu whitdi ho lieslowed on the JJovra child' of 
Sirolii. Ho then besieged (Ihittor, but on the Kuna promising to jiiiy tribute ho did not 
press tho siege. 

Qutbu’d-diii died 2t May 1459 and was buried in the vault of his faliier 
Muhammiul Sliah. In his reign the buildings erected at Ahmadabad and still I'emainiiig 
are tho mosques of ()utbu’d-din ami Malik Shabaii, the Kankariyu lake, ihe lomb of 
8hah Ahmad Khatth at Sarkhej, the small shiine at Batwii, ami Diirya Khan’s 
tomb. 

His uncle Baud was raised to the throiio but soon tieposed bi'Ciuiso of his folli<!s. 
Filth Khan, son of Muhammad Shall and grandson of Ahmad Shah, by Hi hi Moghlai, 
a youth of fourteen, was now eleetod (Juno 1459), with the title of Shainsii’l-.Vl iiliik 
wa’I-ha({ Nasii'uM-dnnya wa’d-din Alni’l Fath Mahniml. He is usually .sfylyd Higarali 
or Baiqaia, ami was perhaps the greatc.st of tho (lujarat king.s. Twice he delivered 
Nizam Sliah, the Bahinani .sovereign, from the attacks of .VI alimud Khilji. lu Mr.T 

‘ Tlio Tnhi ii<it AhUiri wiys on ihn llli Riilii’ul iildiar 84(5; the Tarlih-i Aiji nhu ;;ivci8l(;; IJrigjrK’s 
Firts/ilah Ii.ns 4th Jfiibi’ul avvnl Kl7 or July till, 14ia. 

- Gladwin’s Atffe/i. Jkbnri, vol. II. p. (.>3. 


*I5i%gs',M I'imhiali, vol. JV. j), 14. 
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ho attacked Rao Mandalik of Juniigadh, and, after repeated invasions, reduced Sorath 
to a province in 1472, governed by officers appointed by the king. At Junagadh, 
he erected the largo moaijuc' and a palace, and renamed the town Mustaffibdd. 
During his absence from Ahmadabad, Malik Jatniilu’d-din was governor of the city 
with the title of Muhafiz Khan, the samo who afterwards built the very beautiful 
private mosi|uc that still goes by his name. Mahmud next invaded Kachh* and 
completely defeated the Sumra and Sodha chiefs, then he turned his arms against 
the pirates of Dwarka or Jagat, whom he defeated with great slaughter, took the fort, 
sent Bhimaraja prisoner to Ahmadabad to be hewn in pieces there, and destroyed 
the idol temples, building a mosque in their jdace. On his return ho equipped 
a fleet at (ioghfi to chastise the pirates of the Malabar coast, and then went back 
to Ahmadabad by way of Karabhayat. In 1471) he sent an army to ravage the 
conntrv round Chiimpanir, and aViont the same time lie founded the city of 
Mahmudabad on the Watrak river about eighteen miles south of Ahmadabad. In 
14S2 the Riiwal of Gharnpanir having killed one of Mahmud’s officers who was 
making forays into his territory, war was declared against him. Snltiin Ghiyasu’d-diii 
Khilji of Miilwa advanced to aid the Rawal, but Mahmdd marched to Dohad to 
meet him and ho retired. After a long siege, Gharnpanir was taken in 1484 and 
the I’cmains of the garrison put to the sword. Mal.iraftd now built a wall round the 
town of GliamiHuiir at the foot of Pawagsidh hill and named the place Muliammadabfifl, 
which speedily rose to be a large and rich city. All that now remains of it, however, 
is portions of tlie wall, tlio lino hirge Jiliui’ Masjid and other mosques aud tombs 
built at this period, and now hidden away among trees and thick undergrowth. 

After this, in 1487, he caused Ahinadhba'l to be surrounded by a wall and bastions, 
and in commemoration of tho date of their completion ho caused to bo inscribed on 
the face of the fortification the sentence — 

L.*! ^ 

“ AVlioevcr is within is safe ” ; — the numerical values of tho letters making 89*2, 
tho Hijra date. 

He planteil tho streets of the city with trees, adorned it and its suburbs with 
splendid buildings, and cai'ofully fostered its trade and handicrafts. Among tho 
buildings still left, belonging to this reign, .are the Sarangpur Queen’s mosque, Dastur 
Khan’s, Muhafiz Khan’s, Miyan Khan Ghishti’s, Acliut Bibi’s, and Sayyad Usman’s 
inosijiics, parts of the 8hiih ’Alam and Batwa buildings, and Dudii Harir’s step-well 
and mosque. Ahmadabad at this period had attained to great wealth, size, arid 
splendour; and though Cliampanir was a favourite residence of tho king, and must 
have been largely peopled from tho older capital, it did not diminish its importance. 
It hud good streets, squares, and houses of stone and whitewashed brick with flat 
roof?.^ 

In 150G, tho Gujarat squadron combined with the Turkish fleet and defeated the 
rortuguese oil' Ghaul ; and in 1508 Mahmud was able to secure for his nephew Miran 
Mnliammad ’Adil Khan Ffiruklu the throne of Khandesh. Mahmud died 22 NoV."1511, 

^ An h. Snr. /Faf, ImI., vol, II. p. 141 and pi. xxv. 

- Thr> Kiiclili annals are detiuieut in dates, but this was probably in the time of Jftm Kftnyoji, whose capital 
was at AjApur. 

Stanley’s litirlom, p. 58. 
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in Iho seventieth year of his age, and was buried at Sarkhej in the inausolciiin of 
Shaikh Ahmad Khattd. 

For the next half century or more, under his successors, Ahmadabft.<l considerably 
declined, and never afterwards recovered its former greatness. Sultan MahinAd SliAh 1. 
was sucoeoded by his son Khalil Khan, whose mother was Riinl Iltrabai the daughter 
of a Rajput chieftain, Rjinii Nakha, wlio lived on the banks of the Mahi. Ho was 
forty-one years of ago and assumed the title of Muzaflar Shah II, Modani Rai, the 
Hindu minister of MahmAd Khilji of Malwii, attempting to dethrone his master and 
being aided by the Hanu of Chittor, Muzaflar had to contend with botli, and having 
captured Mandu in 1518, he reinstated Mahimld. Tim Chittor RAna, Sangram, 
however, again invaded Malwa and oven Gujarat and had a S('cond time to bo resisted. 
During this reign the kitigdom was prosperous and cultivation was greatly o.\tended, 
especially in Jhalawad. Muzaffar died 17th February 152l!. 

He was succeeded by hi? son Sikandar Shall, who. after a roign of about throo and 
a half month.s, was assassinated by Imadu’l-umlk Khush Kadam on IlOtli May, when 
his younger brother Nasir KliAn was raised to the throne with the title of MaliniAd 
Shah 11. He reigned about three months, when an older brother BahAdur SliAIi, 
returning from Jannjinr, deprived him of the kingdom, cajiturod ami executed 
Imadu’l-Mulk, and mounted the throne, 20th August 1520. Ilis brother Latif KliAn 
sought to deprive him of his rule, but was defeated and died of his wounds. Bahadur 
directed the construction of the fortre8.s of Bharoch, ami was almost constantly 
engaged in war. The Portuguese, who wanted possession of Diu, had to be watched 
and frustrated. He twice invaded the Dekhan iu aid of the Klmndosh an'l Berar 
ruler.s against BiirhAn Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar; ho subdued MAlwA in 15JU; 
annexed 'Viramgam and MAmlal in Jhalawad, and Raisin. Bliil.'iA and Cbandori in 
MAlwa; attacked Chittor but wa.s bought oil'; and captured Ranthambor. Having 
offended HimiAyAii of Dehli, however, the Mughal sultAii attacked him just after he 
liad captured Chittor in 1585 and defeatcil his army. HumayAn, following up Ids 
first success, took Mandu and then ChAin])Aiiir and finally all GnjiirAt except the 
peninsula. Fortunately for Bahadur at this juncture Slam Shah revolted in BihAi- 
and Jaunpur, anil HumAyAn had to proceed to the nortli, leaving hi,s brother HimlAl 
MirzA, his undo MirzA YAdgar Nasir, and other oHieers in charge of (liijarat. The 
Gujarat nobles' at once rose against the Mughals, and, with Bahadur at tlmir head, 
they defeated MirzA ’Askari and the imperial armies near MalunuilAliad aiul I'xpelled 
thorn from tlie country in 1.586. Mc.antime, Bahadur having had to court the aid of llie 
Portuguese had granted them permission to build a factory at Din, which they fortified. 
Repenting of hi.s aetion he wished to ex|)cl them, but was inveigled into visitim'' 
llie viceroy on board his ship, and while returning in Ids barge was barliarously slain, 
14th February 1537, in the 31st year of Lis age. 

During the next thii’ty-scven years, Gujaml was torn by frictions, the phiiif nobles 
in turn setting up minors as puppet kings. Tlic fiivst of those was Mb An Muhammad 
ShAh II. Asiri, the nephew of BahAdur Sliaii, who died .shortly after his acces-siun. 

‘ OMiiKinf!’.! Koknli, brother of Matiili Qiisim KbAii, was iiii|iri8uneil b)r Miraa ’Askiiii the governor of 
AhmailAbAil, but eneaped to Diu and betiujed to IlaliAdur the Heliomes of 'Askuri. — Bloelimann'.i Jin-i 

Ahbari, vol. 1. p. .'(4S. 
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The nobles then croAvned Muhaminail Kbiii, son of Latif Khan the brother of 
liahidur, a boy of eleven years, — Darya Khan and Imiidn’l-Mulk ruling in his name. 
The former, however, soon expelled Imailn’l-Mulk, but let Alain Khan Ledhi manage 
alFairs, and he revolting, witli the king’s aid, finally overthrew Darya Khan, but 
was in turn driven out. About 1545 this Muhammad III. began to resume the lands 
granted to Kajput chiefs on hia north-oastom frontier and to persecute the Ilhidus, 
thus provoking disturbances. Quarrels also rose among tlie nobles, owing to the 
king’s partiality for low-bom favourites; and in 1554 he was murdered by Burhan, 
one of his own servants. 

The nobles, with Ttmtid Khiin the prime minister, now set up Qaziu’l-Mulk 
w’ltli the title of Alvmad Shah 11. (15th Vehmary 1554), pretending that he was the 
son of Prince Ahmad Khan formerly governor of Ahmadahad ; hut — after a troubled 
reign of seven years, duriiig which the intrigues and quarrels of the nobles weakened 
the state and l(^ft llie king no real inflnoiice — ho was found murdered at the foot 
of the imlaco Avail, April 21st, 1561. 

I’tmad Khan, tho ])rimo minister Avho bid caused the murder of Ahmad Shah II., 
now sot up a youth named Kathd, Avliom he styled Muzaffar Shdli TIL, alleging that 
ho was a posthumous son of Malimdd Shah. I’timid Khiin, hoAVever, provoked the 
other noldes hy his assumptions, iind tho country Avas parcelled out among the -Itnirs 
and continued in a state of civil Avar. In 1571 tlio Mirziis sons of Husain of Khonii-au 
liaving quarrelled with Akbar came to (lujarat and joined Changiz .Khiin, son of 
rtniiidii’l Mulk, a Turkish slave and on© of the most powerful opponents of Ttmiid 
Khfm, who now marched on Al.imadabad and within eight miles of the city defeated 
rtiruid Khan Gnjaniti and Sayyad Mmin bin Mubarak, taking possession of the 
capital. I’tmad Khan tied Avith the king to Mox-asii, and iit'ter some further attempts 
to regain his power he invited the emperor Akbar, who was only too glad of a 
pretext for driving out the Mirziis and reducing Gujarat under his own imperial 
SAvay. lie iiccordingly marched on Alimadabid, which he took possession of on 2Utli 
November 1572, and thus put an end to the siqiarate kingdom of Gujarat. Mu/.affar 
Shall, Avho had alidioated in favour of Akbar, was sont to Agra, and subsequently 
placed in closo continemont. 

Gijjai'iit AViis noAv iigain governed by Ariceroys appointed by the court of Dehli. 
Akbar's first governor Avas his foster brother Khan-i A’zain called Mirza Aziz Koka 
(U' Kokidtilsh, while to other nobles provinciiil commaruls Avere assigned. But no 
.sooner had Akbar himself retired than the old Gujarat nobles, together with the 
Mirza Muhamiimd Husain, iitlacked the new rulers Avith such success that Akbar had 
to miike forced niiirches to their relief, and,-- defeating tho rebels before Alimadabid, --- 
after only elevoii days’ stay, retumed to Agra. Mirza ’Aziz Koka in 1575 retired 
into private life and ’Abdu’r-Ealiim Khiin, suniamed Khiin Mirza,' son of Bainim 
Khiin, and only about nineteen years of age, Avas made viceroy, but under the 
guidance of his deputy Wazir Kbin. The administration, however, was unsatisfactory 
and Riija Todar Mai was sent to make a revenue settlement of the province, while 
Wajihu’l Mulk Gujarati was appointed (Hwan to administer civil justice under the 
viceroy. 

1 Dlocbaianu’n Jiti-i .'lidari, vol, I. [>. 334. 
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In the latter part of 1577, ShahjibuM-«lin Ahmail Khiin was appointed viceroy, 
and began to strongthen liia military posts and to settle the revenue, wlien his tu'ph.ew 
Mlrz4 Khan — sent against Amin Khan Ghori, who had continued to hold Jiiiingaijli — 
was totally defeated by that chief and his ally the Jam of Nawanagar, while at the 
same time Miizaffar Shfih HI. having escaped from his confinement in 1578, arrived 
in Gujarat, and collecting a respectable anny was joined by 700 or 800 Mughals at 
Khiri in Sardhiir. I’tmad Khan Gnjaniti, again rostoreil to favour, had just been 
appointed viceroy, when Muzaffar Shah took Alimadal)/i(l in 1585, and then meeting 
I’tmfid Khan and Shahabu’d-dm, who had returned to assist, he inflicted a sovore 
defeat On them. Qutbu’d-dtn Muhammad Khan, one of the imperial commanders,' 
now advanced from the Khandesli fnmtier by forced marches and threw himself into 
Baroda, where he was besieged by Mn/aflar, and being induceil by promises to como 
out to treat for peace, ho was treacherously killed. Hliaroeh was also surrendered 

to Muzaffar, who was now reinstated king of Gujarat. 

At the close of 158,'} Akbar, a second time, semt Mirza Khan to Gnjarfit as viceroy. 
Muzaffar hastening from Bliaroch met him at Sarkliej near Ahmadfibad, whore a 
pitched battle was fought 22nd January 1584, in which Muzaffar was entirely defeated 
and fled to Kambliat ; he was again defeated by Mirza Khan at Kadol, tiiid thence 
lie escaped to Rajpipla. For those two victories Akbar bestowed the rank of 
Khunkhanan on the viceroy. Muzaffar fled to Gondal, anil after being clieiitcd by 
Amin Kbi'in Ghori of .Innagadli out of two lakhs of ]\l<ilmudw;' by jiromises of aid, 
he was left to be hunted by the viceroy in the Barada hills. Thence he escaped, and 
after another defeat in Gu jarat, again found refuge in RajpiplA. 

In 1590 llio Khankhamin. who had laboured for tlie prosperity of the country, 

was recalled and Isma'il Quii Khfin appointed viceroy ; but in a few months ho was 

siipersodod by Mirza ’Aziz Kokalti'mh, for the second time governoi’. Mu ^afliir again 
returned, to Sorath in 1591 and was joined by the chiefs of Na wiinagar and Kaclih'' and 
Danlat Khan Ghori of Junagadb. The viceroy marched into the peninsula with a 
powerful army, defeated M.uzaffar and the Jam; took and pluuuered Niiwanagar; and 
laid siege to Junfigadh, where Muzaffi'V «'*d the Jam hail fled for icrngo ; but be had to 
retire for want of grain. After seven or eight months the viceroy again marchod 
against Jnnagadh and, bimling the Jam to jwovido .supplies of grain, after a siege of 
three mouths, the garrison surrendered. Muzaffar had now taken refuge at Dwarka jind 
on being pursued he escaped to Kachh, where the chief delivered liini up tn a force .sent 
to secure him. On the way to the viceroy’s camp at Morlii, Muzaflai- cut liis tliroat with 
a razor, and liis liead was then cut oft’ and sent to the imperial court liy tJie viceroy. 
A’zam Khan was now summoned to court 1592, but bis friends representing to liiin that 
Akbar was displeased with him and wa.s seeking an opportunity to impj-ison liini, without 
leave or Tiotice lie set sail with liis family for Makka KUli March 1.594, O.S.‘ 


1 Ilf Ix'longfd to tl)(^ At-(ili Khail hdO fomidcl several mos-iues, &v. at Lulior. 

2 The and f '/>auffizi were about wiiiat, but varied in vuli... from aljont 7i I 

11) to 28 daws or from 47 to 79 lavk/uh. At (he raU- of 20 or 50 tanliMs (o 
obtained from Miwiiffer liy Amin Khan would be i-qual to about 1,00,000 niiwes. 

■J H-iO BhAnual (A D. Ifi8.5-l«:il) wn of Khahgar. 

» Tlic llijrn date given by other writers is Dt Rajab 1002. lie icturucd to Viii 


II 1 1 iiiiniis, tliiit is from 
the Mitkmtidi, the sum 


iwul in Uie )>eglnning of 


100.'I, and was made govornor of BiliAr. 
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In 1595 Sultan Murtid Mirza second sou of Akbar was sent as viceroy, but going 
soon after to the Dokhan, Surajsingh was appointed deputy in GujarAt and defeated 
Bah&dur, son of the late Muzaffar Sh&h, who had excited a rebellion. Mur&d Mirz& 
having died Ist May 1599, Mirza ’Aziz was appointed for the third time, and sent 
Shainsu’d-diti Husain as his deputy to AhTna<hibad. In 1602 he made his eldest son 
Shidmila his deputy ; and on the accession of Jah4ngir, Oct. 16th, 1605, Qulij Khan 
was appointed to GujarAt, but he did not join the appointment, allowing Aziz KokA to 
act till the latter was transferred to Labor in 1606. Then Sayyid Shaikh Farid MurtazA 
Khan-i BukhArt was put in charge of the province. Almost his only act was to repair 
the fort of Kadi about 27 miles north-west from AhmadAbAd, His relatives oppressed 
the people and disturbances broke out among the native chiefs and forces bad to be sent 
from the north to suppress them. In 1609 MirzA ’Aziz Koka was again made viceroy 
but remained at court sending his son JabAngir Qnli Khan as his deputy, and after two 
years was succeeded by ’Abdullah KhAn BahAdur FirAz-Jang as 13th viceroy, with 
GhiyAsu’d-din as his minister, and with orders' to avenge a recent inroad by Malik 
’Ambar Habshi governor of DaulatabAd. This was unsuccessful, and in 1616 he was sent 
a second time with the prince ShAh-JahAn, when Malik ’Ambar gave up most of the places 
taken from the Mughals, and most of the other Dekhan princes submitted. On his 
return to Dehli, Shaikh HassA Muqarrab KhAn was appointed to the government, with 
Muljammad Safi as his diwdn but he gave no satisfaction and was recalled. JahAngir 
visited Gujarat in person and hunted elephants in the Dohad and CliAmpAnir forests, but 
did not enjoy the climate of AhtnadAbAd.* 

The successive viceroys after this were as follows : — 

Prince Khurram, afterwards ShAh JahAn who built the ShAhi BAgh, 1616.® 

SultAn DAwar Bakhsh sumamed MirzA BulAqi, son of SullAn Khusro, 1622, with 
KhAn ’Azim MirzA Aziz KokaltAsh as adviser.® 

KhAn JahAn deputy viceroy, sent by ShAh JahAn to the emperor, and Muhammad 
Safi, styled Saif KhAn acted, with Yusuf KhAn as minister, 1624. 

Slier Khan Tar, with Khwajah HaiyAt as minister, 1627. 

IslAm KhAn, with KhwAjah JahAn as minister, 1632. 

BAqir KhAn, RiAyat KhAn being minister, 1632. 

SipahdAr KhAn, foster-brother of AuraUgzib,— RiAyat Khan continuing as minister, 
1633. 

Saif KhAn, 1635. 

Mir Muhammad BAqir with the title of ’Azam KhAn,* end of 1635, with Rlayat 
Khan and afterwards Mir Muhammad SAbar as ministers. In his time the viceroyal 
residence (now used as the Jail) was built. It was during his governorship that the 

* Jahiingir dinlikcd AIiaadabHci and abused it heartily.— Elliot’s ifvham. Hitt. vol. VI. p. 358 ; conf. 
Douglas’s Tiombny and IVestn. India, vol. 1. pp. 301. 

® Sir Thomas Hoe’s Journal, eh. ix. 

» This noble, so often in antlioiity in GujarAt, died at AhinadAbftd in lA24, nod was buried close to bis father 
in ’Azim Khan’s mausoleum nt Dehli, where a splendid marble monument was erected over hU tomb, — called 
Chamsa'th Kambh from its sixty-four pillars. 

* He was tho brother of ’Asaf KhAn Ja’far Beg, who held thd post of Wazarat under JabAngtr. They were 
natives of Qnzwin in Persia, ’Azam KhAn, born 1673, was at different times governor of Bengal, AllahAbAd, 
GujnrAt, and Jaunpnr — at the last of which he died, 164P. Conf. Voy. de Olearius (Paris, 1659) tom. II. 
pp. 148, 150. 
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Sieur de Mandelslo visited Gujuiufc, and while he gives a glowing picture of the pomp 
uni wealth of ’Azam Khan, ho testifies to the oppression by which it was supported 
and the coarse cruelty of the governor.' 

Mirztl ’Isa Tarkhan, 1642, with Muizii’l Mnlk as minister. 

Prince Muhammad Aurangzib, 1644, with tlio samo minister. 

Shaisbta Khilii,* 1647 ; and in 1648, Hafiz Muhammad Nasir as minister. 

Prince Muhammad Darah Shikoh, and in 1651, Mir Yahya as minister. 

Shaista Khan, a second time, 1652. 

Princo Muhammad Murad Bakhsh, 1654, with Diilnat Khan, and then Rahraat KlAn 
as ministers. 

Qasim Khan, 1657, 

Shah Nawaz Khan Safilvi, father-in-law of Aurangzib, 1659. 

Jaswantsingh of Jodhpur, 1659. 

Mahfibat Khan, 1662. In his time Jean do Thevonot (1633-1667) visited 
Ahmad&bad, which ho describes as a league and a half in length, including the 
suburbs, which rnust have extended a good way to the south and south-east. 

Bahadur Khan Khan Jahan, 1668. 

Jaswantsingh, a second time, 1671. 

Muhammad Amin Khan Umdatu’l Mulk, 1674. 

Muhammad Amin Khan, son of Muhammad Sayytd Mir Jumla, 1678, — died at 
Alimadabtul, 15th May 1682. 

Mukhtav Khan, 1083. 

Prince Muhammad ’Azam Shtih, 1686; but immediately after Kiirtalab Khan. 

Prince Muhammad, son of Aui’angzib, a sccoml time, 1703. 

Ibriihim Khan, 1705, — 'Abdu’l Hamid Khan acting till his arrival ; the Maratlias 
attacked and defeated the .Musalmans at Ralaupur, and again at Hillul Piyiira ford on 
the NanriadiX, and tlien retired. 

Prince Muhammad Bedar Bakht, 1705, during whose time the country was much 
disturbed. Ibrahim Khan was then ordered to join his government, which he did in 
1706. 

Immediately after Aiirangzib’s death in 1707 the Maratlias under Baluji Visvauillli 
invaded the province by way of .Jhabua and Godina, whero they were inollectiially 
opposed by Mould Bakhsh, and ailvanced by Miindil .and Nadiad towards Alimadabad, 
but were bought off by a tribute of Rs. 2,10,000, and witlvlrcw. On prince Muhammad 
Mn’azzam Shah acquiring the throne of Hehli as Bahadur Shah in June 1707, Ibrahim 
Khilu wont to Dchli and resigned his office. 

Gliaziii’d-din Khan Bahadur Piruz Jang was appointed to .■succeed Ibrahim Khan 
in 1703; mid iii 1709 Shariat Khan, brother of ’Abdu’l Hamid Kban, was appointed 
minister in place of his brother who was made chief Qazi. This viceroy died in 1710. 
Amaiiat Khan, governor of Surat, was appointed deputy viceroy in 1711 wuh the title 
of Shaharnat Khan. The Maiathas .again invaded Gujarat when Sluihamat Khtin 


' tom. II. pp. I't7 tt. 

3 'liio buildoi- of a large mosque on tlio Ijaiiks of thu .ramnn, to tin* wont of Allaliabftd fort, roinpleteJ in 
A.II. I05(i (A. I). 1«46) and destroyoil in lS-37. By bis injustice while governor of Rengul, lie provoked a wnr 
with Job Churnock. lie died in 1694. 

C 
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ordered Sayyid Al.itnail GilA,ni governor of Sorath to aid him, and meeting the 
Marathaa at Ahklesvar he defeated them. 

On the death of the emperor in 1712 Asafu’d-datila Aaad Khan Bahadur was 
ap|)ointed viceroy by his son Abu’l Falli Maghrii’d-din Jahandar Shah, the new 
Sullan, with Muhammad Khfin Beg as deputy. 

SbahAmat Khan was appointed viceroy in 1713, but early in 1714, he was 
superseded by — 

Daud Khan Paiiiii, in whose time many of the Hindu bankers of Ahmaddbad 
were plundered by the Musalmans. 

In 1715 Mahfinija Ajitsingh of Marwsir was appointed viceroy, and his son 
Abhayasingh governor of Sorath. 

In 1716 Samsamu’d-daula Basiirat .Tang Bahadur was the next viceroy, witli 
Haidar Quli Khan as deputy. 

In 1719 Maharaja Ajitsingh was again made viceroy by tho Sayyids who had 
set up the latest aultA.ns at Dehli. Pilaji Gaikwad now invaded Gujarat and defeated 
the imperial tioops, and soon sifter estsiblishod himself at Songadh. The imperisil 
power was now doomed, lii 1720 Ajitsingh sent Anupsingh Blumd.ari as his de[)Uty 
to Gujsirat. 

In 1721 Haidar Quli Khftn, — who together with Muhammad Amin and Ssl’sidat 
Kh&n had freed tho etnjieror fi’om the power of the Sayyids, — was appointed viceroy 
with tho title of Mniicn’d-dauhih Haidar Quli Khiiti Bahsidur Zatir .lang, and Msisum 
Quli Klihn received tho title of Suj/i’sit l^lum Bah&dur and the post of deputy viceroy. 
The people of Alimad.^ibad immediately attacked the palace of tho vile Anupsiugli 
in the Bhadr sind ho oscsified with diflBculty. ShujsVsst Kh&n attacked the house of 
Nahar KliAn who had been Ajitsingli’s minister, but on his paying a lakh of rupees 
ho was permitted to leave tho city, Shuja’at Kluin next interfered with the Babis, — 
obliged Muhammad Khan Bfibi, governor of Khcda, to pay him Rs. .1(),01X) ; Q/isam 
’Ali Kliiiu, one of the viceroy’s officers having been killed at Pitbapur, he burnt the 
town ; after exacting tribute in Sorath, he passed into Kachh, defeated the chief, 
and agrceil to receive a tribute of 67'),00(J about three and a quarter lakhs 

of rupees. In 1722 Haidar Qxdi Khan took np the vicei'oyalty in person, but, showing 
signs of imlopendencc, ho was quickly recalled. 

Juinlatu’l Muluk Nizainnl Mulk was appointed to succeed Haidar Quli Khan, and 
directed Sat'dar Khan Babi to iict as his deputy and IMinid Khan as miiiistf.'r with 
Momin Khan as governor of Surat. Pilaji Gaikwiid defeated Moiniii Khan in 1723 and 
levied contributions on. and overran the country iMund Surat; Kiintaji Kadairi Bande 
also invaded the province on the Dohad side. This was the first time tlie Marathas 
imposed a regular tribute in Gujarat. 

Muharizu’l Mulk Sarbiiland Khan Bah&dur Hilawar Jang was in 1723 appointed 
viceroy in place of the Nizam who had, without leave, gone to the Dekhan. He made 
Sujfi'at Khan his dci)uty. IIo was at first opposed by Hfimid Khan the uncle and deputy 
of the Niziun, hut tho latter was obliged to withdraw to Dohad whence, in concert^with 
Kantaji Kadam Eiiiido, at the -instigation of the Nizam, he marched on Ahinadabad, 
defeated Shiija’at Khan at Mota Medrfi six miles from the city, and slew him, 1724. 
The Maiatha.s now proceeded to collect their one fourth {chauth) and one tenth 
{stmleshmukhi) shares of tho revenue. Hfimid Khan was practically independent but 
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being opposed by Kustam Ali Kbaii, governor of Surat, both parties engaged the aid of 
the Maiill,lia3, and in tlio battle of Arus, Hamid KIulu was defeated and the treacherous 
Marathas on each side ])lundercd the camps of their allies. They afterwards attacked 
and defeated Rustam ’Ali, and made an arrangement Avith Hamid Khan. Muliarizu’l 
Mulk was then sent Irom Dehli with a strong force against both Hamid Khan and the 
.Marathas, 172r». War continued ami the country was jdundered by all parties the 
PesliAva contending with Pilaji Gaikwad for the Maratha influence in the couidry. 

Abhayasiiidia Maharaja of Jodhpur Avas apjiointcd .Odth viceroy in 17110, but was 
opposed and tAvice defeated by Mubarizii’l-Mulk and had to purchase the suri’cnder by 
liira of Ahmadabad. Abhayasiiidia effected the as.sassinntion of Pilaji Gaikwad at Uakor, 
and then recoA'cred Baroda in 1732, and going to court tlie following year, left 
Ratnasingh Bliandari as deputy viceroy. RiA’alries and contests still harassed ami 
tlesolated the country. 

[n 1737 Momin Khan aa-us appointed lifty-fifih viceroy witli the title of NajmnM- 
daulah Momin Khan Firiiz Jang, and was quickly forced to ally liiinsolf Avith the 
Maratlias against the snpportcr.s of his predocG.s.sor, avIio was ostensibly re-appointoil 
viceroy, while Mornin Khan Aras sem’ctly instrucleil to opp<ise him. On hi.s partial 
success he AA'as again a[)j)ointed viceroy in 173>1, and the contests wore coutinnod hotwoeu 
him and the Manithas till his death in 1743. After a time his son Muftfikhir Khan was 
appointed viceroy Avitli the tith^ of Momin Klifm but aa'us powerless to act against Iris 
rivals. The following year FakhnriUdanlah Faklirn’d-din Khan Sliiija’at .lang Bahadur 
Avas installed in his room, and in 174S Maharaja Vakhatsingli, brother of Abliayasing 
was appointed, but never took up the appointment. Taking advantiigc of the absence 
of the govei'iior in the north, Ragliunatbrav joined Damaji Gaikwad and maroliod on 
Ahmadabad, 1753, but Jawan Manl Kliaii, hearing of tins, returned by forced marches 
and energetically defended the city : linally a treaty w.rs arranged and the city given up: 
the suburbs Avero not repopnlatcd, disorders ineroased, and the [)uj)iilation Avas opjwesseil 
by the Marathas, Avho also seized on the mosques and do.stroyod many of llioin for tlie 
materials Avith which to erect other hnihlings. In 1755 the rains were v('ry heavy and 
many parts of the city walls fell doAVii. Momin Khun learning of this iruirehed from 
Kanibhiit and I’otook the city. The Pesliwa and Gaikwad coml>ined to retake it and 
after a long siege Afomin Khan capitulated, April, 1757. In 17(j() tin; Maratha power 
Avas finally established in Gnjaiat; the (Jaikwad and Pe.shwa divided tlie jovonue.s. 

In 1780 a British force under General Goddard acting in aid of l'’a1li Sing Gaikwad 
against the Po.shwa took Ahmadiibad by storm. It wa.s ivstored to the Pesliwa in 1783, 
but from about 1790 till 1814 tlie revenues Ave.re furiiicd by tin: Gaikwad. Then it was 
resumed by the Peshwa and his officers, anxious to collect luotioy, e.vtortoil it by every 
process of oppression' for about tbree ycar.s. In 1817 it Avas cetled to tlie Gaikwad on an 
aminal rental of four and a half lakhs of rupees, and shortly after it was arranged to 
hand it over to the British, partly in lieu of payment of a .sub.siiliary force and partly for 
an e.vc]iango of territory near Baroda. 

* Hamilton, Desc. nf Ifinilustnii, vnl. I. pp. 0!>7, ti'.IS. 
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MUHAMMADAN AIICHITKCTURD IN BHAROCH. 

rjl HE first to draw iittcntion to the Muliammadan Architecture of G ujarfit was Mr. James 
J- Forbes in his Orimtal Memoirs. lie visited Al.imadabad in 1781, and with his account 
of its l)\iildiiigs ho gave a drawing of the facade of the Jfimi' Masjid, showing the 
mitiarots, whicli were afterwards thrown down in 1819. In 1830, Capt. J. M. Grindlay 
publisheil an aqua-tint view of the great tomb at Mahmudabdd in his 0)icntal Semenj. 
Kinlocli Forbes, in his Bn's Mttld (185f)), gave a view of Suja’at Khan’s mosque, but did 
not enter into any account of the Midianimadau buildings of Gujarat, and it was not till 
18()fi that any adequate repre.sontation wari published. In that year was published, 
utider the patronage of Seth rrejnehand Rayachand, a quarto volume containing 
120 photograjihs of the Architeeturv of AhmceMnid, with historical and architectural 
notes by Sir Theodore C. Hope and Mr. Jas. Fergusson — a volume which foi‘ the first 
time gave to the world some adequate idea of the wealth of artistic and architectural 
work there is at Ahmadal)fid. The work sold rapidly, but, as the photographs 
were ])roduced by the silver juunting proce.ss, they have long ago begun to fade, and 
coi)ic3 have ceased to be i)rocurable.‘ 

But though Ahmadabad itself — from^bcieg so long the capital of the Musalinfm 
power in Gujarat' — contains more of their remains, the otlier largi’ cities, such as Bhiiroch, 
Dholktt, Kambhat (Gambay), and the now deserted Champanir, present examples— many 
of them older — which, though less known, are quite as deserving of notice. It is those 
that are illustrated in the present volume. 

Bharoch, on tlie Naruiudfi,, is one of the oldest citio.s in Western India.- In Sanskrit 
geography it is known as Bharukachebha, and to the Alexandrian Greeks as Barugaza 
a great seaport with which, chiefly, the commerce of the Red Sea was cairied on.'' It is 
said to derive its name from an early colony of Brahmans of the school of Bhrigu who 
settled here, and are still i-epi’cscnted by the Bhfirgavas. 

Ib'obably early in the raids begun by ’Alau’d-diu Kliilji in 1297, the city of Bharoch 
fell into the hands of the con(|ucror8. They destroyed the Hindu temples, and probably, 
as tradition relates, on the site of one of them, founded the JamF Masjid, building it 
chiedy of tlio materials of tlie Ilinuii and Jaina sbriues (see Plato II.). On the capture 
of Bharoch in 1803, some of the; English troops vrere quartered in it, and it does not seem 
to have been used for worship since. It has now fallen into decay, is very dirty, and seems 
to be used oidy by Muhammadan mendicants as a rest house where they cook their food, 
witli the result that the beautiful carved ceilings are so blackened with soot that it is 

' t'or (lie iircliilectmi^ of A hum(l.ibail, al^iO tVigussoii’s Jml, mnl East. .\irhiirct»rc, pp. .jL*C-o.39 ; 
mv Sutcs (III It Visit to Gujanit in Dva mber 1869 (IkfUilmy), and Fhutngraphs of . I nhitevt are mnl Strnvrt/ in 
(iiijarUt and Uajpntnnn (V.ondoii; Marion & ISM); WooBsclet, L'Inde dcs Jiajahs (lS7d), ])p. H5-l'»2. 

- Lilt. 21“ 42' N., lung. 7 : 1 ° 2' E.; population (185)1), 40,168. * 

Ftulomy, Giinj.. tib. VIL, <•. i, 62 ; VHT., xxvi, 12 ; Peripba Mar. Eryth., §§ 14, 21, 27, 32, 42-45, 47, 
4<(, .iO, .52 ; .Siiiibo nppiufntly mentions it nndcr the name Bargose, — Geoy. lib. XV., e. i, 73. Conf. Arch. Ear. 
Rtp. ir. Jnd., vol. IV. p. 5Ui ; Jour. Amir. Or. Sor., vol. VII. p. 33; Asiat. lies., vol. IX. p. 184; Ehdij. 
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scarcely possible to recognise the wonderful richness and variety of their jwt'erns — 
probably unequalled in India. 

The mosque is 126^ feet long inside and 52 feet fi-om tlio front of the facade to 
the back wall (see plan on Plate III.). The roof is au])]Hirted by forty-eight pillars, in 
two rows of twelve each in front and one at the back, with two l)roken rows of six each 
supporting the sides of three domc.s — the central one alwnt JWt feet in diameter iind 
the side ones about 23 feet each. There are also seven small <lomes, of about H feet 
diameter each, over the altemato spaces in the front aisle, ami tlie same in tlio hack one 
(elevation, Plato IV.). Along the walls are twonty-foiir pilasters, or attached shafts 
corresponding to the rows of ])illars. The ihllars, it will he* oltserved, are not spaced 
equally apart, but the second and fourth sjjaces from each einl are S feet between the 
centres of the pillars, the sixth or central ])air are 13' 3', and all the othei's 10 1 .1 
between centres. In the rows across, too. the central pair are 12 N between centres, the 
back and front 10' 1.'.", ami the intermediate spaa-s 0 feet. 'I'lms the area to ho covered 
by the central dome is 31' !»" I)y 2S' 10", ami those l.y tl.e other two each 2.S' 10" l.y 
24' 4" ; the irregularity, however, i.s got over by tlu' aitl ol the Jliiidii brackets, ami 1\\ 
variations in the projections of the lintels forming the octagon from which each dome 
has to rise. Tlu' .smaller space.s have been roofed, not quite syinim-tncidly, by slabs ami 
small domes, torn from some beautiful .laina. or Hindu temple: and when the stock 
of these was exhausted, plain samlstoiic slalw were resorted to tor coverings to the 

remaining compartments. . , , . , 

Of these very remarkabhr roofs, the best are rcprodncmi in llm thirteen examples 
on Plates X to .XVl.,— six being from (ho smaller «lomes. 'I’Ik- sections attaclied to 
several of the more complicate,! will make the relief more intelligible: .lesc-ription ,s 


’ •nuM,illar.,,.s »ill npp..,r fr„,n Vl»t« «1.., I.v„ luk.-., ,„m 1 .ml., 

temple.. Inticle, they are 1 1 fat 7 i„cl,e. I.IkI.. Hm ''.ack-'" . ■«« "'.oW .Inp 

l oot, over the re.e h, the f.e„l, th.. 'Ihvo exa,„|.le, l,™., the ume,- 

are give., on Plate VII., tvhich clearly iialical.' .heir 0 . 1 - 11 . : Hu' aamial liBara., af 
course have been mostly hewn out from the ornanmntaf.on. 

In the ha* .vail .vere ala .via.letra «, ..eae, n.av al , W..a.ye,l. ...vc.|,t 

f„g.aenU In ..ve af ihon,. la eimh ea.l wall wore alao a haleaav w.mhnv 

““'irtto *1".™!'!, oplmaiu, cael. of the larger .le.ae., a.w .lave ^ I--')'-'' 
Olhlah^i of umrhle, the portions above the cormcc, carvel in a .st.\ .■ qui .■ , i inn , lorri 

E- ret,;:x‘:,r:ia t r: 

S::;r wm ...phth, 

t'e7«r;Iiehrrr'‘laa\ra h, the apper part.-abave whieh i« 

..oor thi.^co„r. 
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plainly from a Jaina temple, with the Jina as a cognizance still recognisable on the 
lintel, though most of the other figures are obliterated. Over the cornice are a few 
fragments of an Arabic inscription in high relief, but too much obliterated to be 
deciphered.* The general style of this door, of purely Hindu workmanship, when 
compared with many of tlio following plates representing similar work executed under 
Muhammadan supervision, will help to show the continuity of the art of the Hindu, 
under the direction of his Muslim conquerors. It may oven be remarked in th(3 details 
of the Mihrdhs, Plates VII 1. and IX. 

Plato VI. gives the back, or street view of the musjid, shoAving that the floor of it 
is considerably above the street level, and that it has cellars beneath. The backs of 
the mihrdbs and the windoAva break the wall at the mo.sque level. 

In the court in front is the indispensable tank for ablutions. 

' If llio liiHt hu file rcmiiiiulur of tlu* Jlguros 701, it might imlicaUi the date of the mosque as A.D. 1302. 
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CAMBAY, KHAMBHAYAT, OH KAMBHAT. 

K AMBHAI', as it is usually called by the natives, ov moi-e correctly Klianibliayat 
was known to Marco Polo (1290) a.s Cainbaet, and in the seventeenth century as 
Cambaia or Cambaya, but in these later days is usually coiTuptcd liy hluroi)eaJis into 
Cambay. 

It is situated on the north side of the estuary of the Mahi river, 52 miles south 
of Ahmad&bad and about 42 west of Barodii.' In Sanskrit inscriiitions anil lof(ends it 
is called Stambhatirtha, or “ the pillar shrine,” a name wliicli has not been very 
satisfactorily accounted for, though it is not improbable that it may have been derived 
ft-om the liiiga of S?iva worshipped hero having bad the name of Stamldie-svara — the 
pillar god. In the Prakrits StaiMa becomes KhmMia or Kumhlui: lienee the modern 
form of tho name. In early times mention is made of a city, sometimes called 
Qajni— an important seaport at the mouth of the Mfilii,’ which was do<troyed. 

Tho now city was founded alwiit throe miles nearer the sea, it is said, and may 
possibly have arisen around the settlement of a colony of nortbern Brahmans tlmt 
was located on tho present site by Mfilaraja, towards the close of tho tenth century 
the lands granted stretching for eight miles round .a temple of Kiiinai'i Devi.'' Tlio 
ancient city is now a small hamlet, about throe miles to the north-west of the present 
town, and called Nagara. It is spoken of as a nourishing place by Mns’hdi who visited it 
in A.D. 915.^ The city, famous for its sandals, was then governed by a Brahman in the 
name of the Balhara of Maiikir, who was full of care for Miisalmiin traders and otlier 
strangers. In tho twelfth century, it was a well known naval station, with large 
trade, and protected by a fortre.ss.'^ About that time tlie Pursls are said to have incited 
the Hindus against the Sunni Alusalmans of tho place, and in a riot ilestroyed their 
mosque. This coming to the ears of Siddharaja Jayasiiiiha, he .^iipidied tlie moans ol 
rebuilding the mosque and minarets. This ag.ain was destroyed by some invader" 
probably about tho beginning of tho Idth century, and rebuilt by h^ayyid Slnuaf Tamin 
at his own expense, with four towers and gilded ciiiiolas.' 

In 1241, Vastupala, the famous Jaina minister of [.avanapvasada ami his son, was 
for some time governor of Karabh&t, and founded .laina temi.les, Poslialas, ami hbiaries.’' 
And soon after this (cir. 1310) Marino Sanudo mentions it as one ot the two ehiot 
ocean ports of India.® 


"" -il. ..t tlm «■' " 

dVr, lom. 1. 1.|.. ''' 

imt., vol I. pp. 27, 3ft, 84. ^ 15 ,,,,, a, «,„! Mali.. 

: “ad (e. 1211) in ELiotM 38ft, 

“ Kirti Katmvdt, iv. 30 ff. 
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It W!iS captured in 1299‘ by the troops of 'AlauM-din ; the city plundered ; the 
temples desecrated ami wrecked, and the peojde merciles.sly slaughtered, blood flowing 
in torrents ; thousands of maidens and children Avcre carried off ; and immense booty 
in gold and silver, i)earls, diauiotids, rubies and emeralds, silks and rich cloths, was 
taken.' 

Kuiubhat was then placed under a governor ami .seems to have soon recovered 
its prosperity. From a tomb still to be seen, we learn that one IkhtyaruM-daulat 
wa’d-din was the treasurer, an«l died 6th Heptember 1316. Ibn Batuta visited it 
ab(nit 134;j and spi!ak.s of it as a very fine city, remarkable for the elegance and 
solidity of its mo.sques, and ])onses built by wealthy foreign merchants, which formed 
a chief ])art of its population.-' The Jami’ Masjid bad been finished twenty years 
before tlii.s on oth January 1325.‘ 

In his invasion to quell the insurrection in (liijaiat, in 1346, Kambliat was 
])lundcrod by the troops of Muhammad Tughlaqj and in a second rebellion, in 1349, 
it was sucked by the insurgents and afterwards besieged by the Sultan, Under the 
independent kings of Gujarat, it again I’ecoveix'd, Ahmad 1. fostered its trade and 
enriched it, and, about tlie close of his reign Nicolo do Conti says it was a very 
noble city fourteen miles in circuit.-’ “It was still in higli prosperity in the early 
part of the 16lli century, abounding in commerce and luxuiy, and was one of the 
greatest Indian marts,”" 

In 1535 it was plundered by llumayun when in pursuit of Bahadur; and in 
1538 it was taken by the Portuguese under Don Jouo da Castro, Avho plundered it 
of imuumse booty and burnt the city. It was again plundered in 1573, in 1583, 
ami in 1606. Still its trade wa.s considerable in the tinn* of Krederici in 1585. 

In 1613 the English established a factory at Cambay, ami in 1617 the Dutch did 
tlw same,' but closed it about l670. In the eighteenth century it suffered the fate of 
most other towns in (lujarat, at the bands of the Marathas. In 17!i() Mirza Ja’l'ar 
Najmu’d-daulali was appointed paymaster to the Mughal troops in Gujaiat, and governor 
of Khnmbluiyat, became nearly independent about three years later, and was appointed 
viceroy in 1737 as Najmu’d'daiilidi Momin Khan BsUiadur Firuz Jang. Ho then 
appointed his son-in-law Zainu’l ’Abidin Najm Khiin governor of Khamhayat, wdiich 
post lie held till bis death in 1748, wlien Muftakhir Khan, the son of Mirza Ja’far, was 
confirmed in the post as Nur ad-din Muhammad Khan Momin Khan (II.) Bahadur. He 
ruled till 1783, ami his exactions and oppressions, e.specially his treatment of the 
Ihabmans, half emyiticd the city. Ho was succeeded by bis adopted sou Muhammad 
Qiili, the illegitimate son of Zaiiiu’l ’Abidin Najm Khan, and who married Jogni 
Kliauum the illegitimate daughter of Momin Khan II. lie ruled well for six years till 


' 'rill- Homhay ('.azcttrvr, vi>l. VI. p. 2U>, Ims A. I). KKII, but tho Tnxjiyiilu'l .Imsiir of Wiissftf iudlcalea 
ilu' i iul of A.H. (ills i.r t«rly in 0!H), i.c. A.D. 12!K). 

- ICIlicit, vol. 111. pp. 13, 44. * IWa /l»i HatHta, pp. 146, U54. 

^ .Si'e vf Ant iq. JU’iiiahm (Bomb.ty, 1885), pp. 267, 268 ; tbo Bombay (iazetUer, vol. VI. p. 216 ii. 
says it l.(*ar.s the diilc 1308 : tlii.a i.s not ooircct; it is 18tli Miiharroni, 725 A.H. or A.D. 1325. Thu Imperial 
(Ji/zi fteer Ims ciuTi'rtod tliu iiiistiike in .ncuordaiiue witli tlie /Jets, 

■' Major’s Jiidia ia the XVth (k-ntury, vol. II. pp. 5, 20; sou nl.so Slnnleyts Barbosa, p, (50; Hakluyt, 
royiiyes, vol. II. p. 314. 

'' YuU'’.s Marco Polo, vol. II. p. 389. 


1 Stavorinus, Voyages, vol. III. p. 107. 
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his death, and was succeeded in 1789 by his eldest son Fiilha ’Ali, wlio received from 
Dehli the title of Najm-nd-daiila Momtazu’l Mulk Moiniu Khan Bahadur Dilawar Jang, 
Naw^b of Kambhat, and by the treaty of Bassein (31st December lS()r2) all the Peslnva's 
rights in Gujarat were ceded to the Knglish, and soon after the Nawab was alloweil 
to farm the tribute for four years, an arrangement which has since contiiiiiod. In 
October 1823 this Nawab died and was succeeded by his brother Baiide ’Ali Khan 
Momin KhAii IV., who died in 1841, leaving the state to his younger brother Yawar 
’Ali Khfin, but he waived his right in favour of Ids sou JInsain Yawar Klinn Momin 
KhAn V.i 

'rho population is now about 31,000, of whom 22 per c»‘nt. are Musalnians. The 
trade is gone, partly owing to tho silting up of the north end of the gulf, and lias 
been diverted to Surat. Tho only biisine.ss is in the miiimfactnre of agates, ehieily 
for the China market. 

The Jjimi' Masjid of Kambhat covers an area 212 feet from east to west by 
252 from north to south ; but the south end of this is occupied by a court and tomb, 
which reduces the length by 5.5 feet. The moscpie itself incisures, inside tho walls, 
189^ feet by 50: tho open court in front of it is 134 feet long by 119 feet broad; 
and is surrounded by corridors, 28 feet deep at the sides and 30 feet in front (see 
Plates XVIT. and XVIII.). Tlie mosque extends across llieeiids of the side coiTulors, 
and its roof is supported by 100 pillars, 1.')} feet Idgh, exclusive of (Im'e at the 
ends of each corridor, and by 56 pilasters. 'I’hey have evidently hceit reft from 
Hindu and Jaina shrines, and are arranged in two contiminm* rows of twenty-six each, 
at 21 and 42 feet from tho hack wall, leaving a passage* between tin* front wall and 
first row; eight rows of six pillars each (with corresponding pilasters on botli 
walls) cross the floor, thus dividing it into fourteen square .areas, with the jiillars so 
arranged that the lintels placed on them at. oiun^ convert tho spaces to be roofeil 
into octagons, and these ore readily covered with Hindu domes: the front aisle being 
flat roofed with slabs; but opposite the three princi])al entrances, this is eanh'd iqi, 
as a sort of triforiiim, above the tops of the arches, and the supi)orting walls are 
of perforated stone. Each of the arched entrances is fnimed with bold luouldings. 
HMio jambs of tho central one project about 2 feel ami, as a siibstitiiie tor minarets, 
are carried up to a height of nearly forty feet and crowneil u-ith pointed firiials. 
The fat-ado is thus raised in a higher central, and two side sections in such a way 
as entirely to masque the domes of the roof. 

The areas at tho end of the floor, in line with the corridors, Inive eacli two 
additional rows of pillars crossing the mosque, but tliese are intcrrnpied at half the 
height to support two closed g.allories for the women — which were also covered each 
by two domes, — one in front of the other. 

The corridors round tlie court are roofed in precisely the same way, with a 
flat-roofed aisle in front, and behind is a series of hW('ijty-oue domes in line, tlie 

whole supported by 156 pillars and 70 pilasters in the back walls. These pillars are 

about 15 feet in height, giving the corridors a very light and airy cliaraetcv ; and 

corresponding to each dome is a window through tho back or outer wall. 

> Bomhatf Gazetteer, vol. VI. pp. 221-22J. 

D 
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Jii tho coiu-t is 51 smaJl canopy supportofl by four pillars (Plate XVII,), and 
to the east is a very largo cistern or perhaps two, covered over by two platforms 
with sipeitures for drawing water for tho religious ablutions (wuzii) before prayers.^ 

0110 of these platfonns has a baldachin or canopy over jiart of the side of it, 
supported by ten pillars. An inscription on it states that the reservoir was repaired 

111 1()21 by ’Ali bin-’Abdu’n-nabi al Baghdadi. Such a tank is universal in the 
courts of large mosques being quite as essential as the mihrdb, and is simply a copy 
of Avhat was generally prevalent in tho early Christian basilicas or churches of 
the east. In the forecourt or atrium was the cistei’n or canthnrm- under its 
canopy where tliose about to worship washed their hands and lips in token of 
puritic.atioii. In the hiisilicas also, tho :«-cades round the court afforded facilities for 
groups to walk and to converse, as in the mosques. The facades of tho early churches, 
too, lav on tho west side of the court, with their entrances to the east and the altar 
in the ap-sc to the west. 

Ill a Hurah delivered at Mfidinsih, in tho second year of tho Hijnih, after 
Muhammad liad hrokon w'ith the Jews, the followers of Islam were directed to face 
tho Ka’abali at Makkali as thoir Qiblah? This did not prevent their apiiropriatiug 
Christian hivsilicas and Jewish synagogues as masjhls; and in most cases in India 
the fiir;ado.s are turned to the cardinal point rather than jirceisely at right angles to the 
rhiimli-lini' of Jlakkah. ' 

III this iriosquc there arc only throe Mihrdbn or ipblalis — recesses in tho west wivll 
—copied and adapted by the early Miisalni'ans from the Christian churches which they 
first sei/x'd and used as places of worship. For this roces.s represents the abm or apse ; 
only Muliainmadaiis using no table or altar tho apse could bo narrowed in structures 
built to suit the ceremonial of their own cived, and multiplied by subordinate Ml/mibs, 
until in later limes there came to bo one opposite each of the larger floor areas, 
tliat is for each largo dome. Here liowever they correspond only to the- three larger 
entrances. They are much plainer thiin those of AhmadfihAd, semicircular in jdan ; 
witli a pointed arch resting on two sido pillars, set within a marble architrave or frame 
of two flat members, carved with simple floral patterns, the outer one having a sentence 
from the (Jiwin above, and another on tho lintel over it."’ This is enclosed by two 
niarlilo ])ilaslers supporting a projecting coniicc over which are five blocks carved 
on the tops like the roofs of Hindu temples and crowned by urns. See Plate XX., for 
the central Mill rah. 

Behind each Mihrdb, outside, is a somicircular Imttress — tho central one being 
somewhat larger than the others. They stand on the podium or basement of the 

' 'I'liesi.' coiisisl of I'h'iiiisini' flic (ci'lli, wiishin;; tlie liiiiiil:*, rinsing tin.' inoutli and nostrils, throwing wiilfr on 
lh(' forelu'inl, and washing tin' I'aoc and the fwt, — all thrw! limfs . — Qitiiiiii t~lMiN, ]i|i. 7-, 7.‘h 

- ( oaf. lialdwin lirown’s Se/ui/ii to Cuthidrul, p. 11(5; Midler, Arrhiiol. d. Kmst, § ‘J.'tO. 

(Im-'ihi, Surah 11, v. l.‘?9, 14.5. The first (iihhh had been towards .Jcrusiilein, and Muhammad built tho 
liist inasjid willi tlic Ml/inlh iu lliat direction. 

‘ Till' Mnhiimniiuliiiis, Hvdc tells ns, have tables for dotermiuing this position eallcil Iljfle, llrit. 

Jlrl. irl. I*i rs., pi*. 8,0, teO. I'lip stridly correct aiiglo with the rneridian at Kambhfiyal would be N. 85° .3(5^ W; 
Only on aline running noith-ea.st through- Sirolii is the dirediou duo m'st. At I’cshawnr tho diivction is 
S. 7:1" 50' W. ; at I’.ih-utla N. S2 ' 1' ^V., and at Capo Cciuoriii, X. (55° 8' W. The door of tlie Ka’abu itsolf is 
oa the (''ist faei' 

■ On (lie I'l'iitial MUimIi after the Hismilhih is Surah IX, v. 18 ; over the south one is S. HI, v. 16, and part 
o'" 17 : and over the north one, S. XXXIV, v. .30. 
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mosque, and are ornamented with carved string-courses, and capped in a manner 
peculiarly Hindft in conception. The central one is given on Plato XXL, fig. 1. 

Corresponding to each of the six domes (or pairs of domes) for which there is not 
a Mihrdb, there is a perforated window in the back wall, some of tliem now niiich 
destroyed, but they are of quite a peculiar pattern, and ono of them with the string 
course above it is given in Plato XXI. On each side of these but higher up in the wall 
are other perforated windows : in aU there are eight in the upper tier in the mosque 
proper and four in the zanAna galleries; also ono in each end wall. 

The Mimbar or pulpit occupies the usual position, to the right of the principal 
mihrdb, and, like most of those not altered by ’Alamgir, it has eight steps, and a 
small marble baldachin above. For the Mulla or KluUib to enter direct to the pulpit 
there is a door to the right of it in the back wall which passes on to tho basement 
outside, from which steps lead down to the sti‘cet. 

Along the south side of the mosciuo area is anotlier, measuring inside 204 feet 
by 49, with tlio main entrance in tho centre of tho south face. Tliis leads into a 
large domed tomb HO feet in diameter, Avith an outer row of pillars on the east and 
west sides (PI. XXII.). In it are two tombs — of tlie builder and liis wife — to bo noticed 
presently (PI. XXIII.). In tho towers on each side of tlic gate tire tlu! stairs giving access 
to the roof ; there is likewise a stair in the south wall with the entrance from outside. Tlie 
roof however of this largo and very stiiking dome has fallen in, jind it is greatly to bo 
regretted that no effort has been made to rebuild it. The we.st end of tliis court 
contains the private mo.squo belonging to the torab.‘ It is simply a continuation of 
the Jami’ Masjid through the partition wall, and consists of two piiii'S of domc'.s, wilh 
the narrow front aisle returned down the left cud. Jlehiiid Iho dome.s on the right 
is the milirdb, and on tho right is a zandm gallery, witli jrorforateil .screens I'ound 
partly ruined ; the stone screens in tho lai’ge mo.sque have almost ilisajrpeairod. 

Tho rest of this court is open, and iho oast wall is now partly destroyed. Doors h-ad 
from the tomb, and from tho mosque into tlio large Masjid. 

Tho two tombs in the area, under tho great tiome, have been sadly damaged by its 
fall. They were of white marble elaboi-ately carved and that of the man is rejn’eseuled, as 
now partially rebuilt, in Plates XXllL and XXIV. The end slal) is beautifully engraved ; 
round the outer margin is tho first twelve and a half verses of tho famous Hnrah XXXVM. 
read to dying Muhammadans in their la.st agony. In the upper imrt of this slab, ami on 
an inner border is Sdreth II, v. 2.0G the Thronc-verso,” one of iho mo.st admired 
p.assages in the Qii rdu ; and on the base of tliis triangle, on tlio left side, is the coneln.^jon 
of verso 151 of II, Verily wo are God’s and to Uim sliall we return, ■— won s 

constantly used by piou.s Muslims when in auy trouble and especially in tho prisciiec of 
death ; and^m the right side, the end of Sdrah XXXVI, v. 52,-“ This i.s what the (lod ot 
mercy promised: and the Apostles spake the truth.” In the enclo,scd area is wnt.ten 
in beautiful characters, with stems elongated to fill the space, tho larger halmnh or creed, 

I bear witness that there is no God but Allah, and that Muhninmad is his worshipper 
and his messenger.” Below this, and separated from it by an oriiainonied band, is an 


1 Hero again w« ).r.ve ua analogy with Christian and even .lewisl. custom, for tl.o synagogues were ollen 
connected wirt. the tombs of tho founders, or of local worthies; see the Ifncntr;, ot l,enjmn.,. ot I u.lela (Ko. 


Asher), pp. tX) fF. j B. Brown’s Schola to Cuth., p. 9. 
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area having on its right and loft borders Surah III, vv. IC and 17,^ which contain a sort 
of paraphrase of the creed ; and at the top of the central panel, vv. 103-165- of tlie same 
SdraJi, and under it the Kpitapli, which runs thns: — 

“ This is the tomb of the feeble worshipper, blessed martyr, received into mercy, 
chief of chiefs, [irince of Va>^irs, celebrated in Arabia and Persia, pillar of the state and 
of religion, ’Umar bin- Ahmed al Kazaruni'* who bore tbe title of Zaur-al Malik,— may 
Allah the most liigh overwhelm him with mercy, pardon, and the approbation of 
Allah in the mansion of par-adiae. He departed to the compassion of Allah, he he 
oxhaltod, on Wednesday the ninth Safar, in the year seven liiiiidred and thirty-four ’* 
(f.r, 21st (Jetober 1333). 

On the west side of tlio tomb tin; upper band contains Svrah XXXVI, vv. 65-71 ; 
and the lower vv. 72 7^) Inclusive of the same. 

Th(! (uiiamontation of this tomb can liest be judged of from the representation 
on the plates. 

The other tomb was apparently that of his daughter, hiit the inscription upon it has 
lieon severely iiijurod, by tho falling dome: it reads, — 

“ This is the tomb of one received into inorcy, the pardiuied, the boast of women, 
the crown of treasures, Hibi Patimah who had performed tho pilgrimage to Karbala. 

. , . . the deceased Husain, the wife ’Umar 

deparbal to tho compassion of Allah on the eleventh Shavval in tlic year seveji 
liundred and eighty-throe” (30tb December 1381). Over this are the Tahiti or 

first words of tho KalimaJi “No deity but (xod” and Siirith LV', vv. 26, 27. Along tbe 
sides of this tablet is tho throne-verse” (*V. 11, 256); and on other bands are tlio 
Snrat <(l Fdtihat (X, I.) and the words “ 0 Allah ! Pardon this deceased woman, and 
illuminiite her tomb with tho light of thy compassion, 0 most merciful of the 
merciful ! ” ; on another band is inscribed Sarah III, v. 16, and part of v. 17 ; and on 
another, v. 182. 

On tlio east side of the cnclosiiro is a portico supported on eight jnllars, with two 
more in advance at the entrance ; they have evidently been taken from some Jaina or 
Hindu temple (see Plate XIX.). Over this entrance is an Arabic inscription beginuing 
with the usual nisniilhih, thou StWah LXX IT, v. 18, “ It is unto God that mosijues are sot 
apart; call not then on any other therein with God,” to which is added the traditional 
saying of the prophet, from the JfadUh, “for him who builds a mosque for Allah, Allah 
will buihl a house in paradise,” and then the statement, — 

“ Tliis is a toaqf (bequest) and dedication to Allah. This blessed .Tami’ masjid and 
]>lace for the congregation lias all been built from the private property (bcslowcd) by 
the grace and bounty of Allah, and offered to Him; may He be exalted! in the reign 
of tho learned ami righteous Hiiltan Muhammad Shah, son of T’uglilaq Shah the 
Sultan, — may Allah perpetuate Ids kingdom and his sovereignty ! — by tho feeble 
worshipped’ who hopes for the mercy of Allah — bo He i3X0ltod ! — and for Ilis grace, — by 
Muhammad al Hfitinari (?)^ — may Alhili grant his wishes and guide him! Qn the 
eighteenth of Miiharram, in the year seven hundred and twonty-fivo ” (5feh Januai^. 
1325). 

^ Vv. 18, 10, ill Snltj’s version. - \v. lTO-172 iu Sale. See bane's Selectiontf p. ;J0. 

^ KA.zariui is in tlie province of Ffira, 50 miles west of SliiiAz ; liit. 20'’ .35' N., long. 51° 47' K. 

* Owing to the ubsence of tJio iliaeiiticiil points this name may be read in several other ways. 
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On another tablet belonging to an old moaque, we have after the Bismillah — “This 
mosque was built by a semnt of the majesty of sovereignty SuMn Firdz ” . . . . 
And then in six verses of rather poor Persian poetry, — 

“In the reigid of {this) Sultan, Zafar Khan Gustarr(?) the architect 

Built this mosque upright like royalty {suUani)\ 

And in the year seven liundrcd seventy-five from the Hijrah of Muhammad 
(1374), 

This mosque has boon repaired for the worship of God. 

May God have mercy upon the worshipper who in this mosque 

Utters from soul and heart a prayer for the arcliitect.” 

In and around the town are several old tombs of soinewliat similar pattern to that 
of ’Umar al Krizariini; one is of Ikhtyar-ad-daulah wa’d-d in, treasurer of the city of 
Khambait, dated 17th Jumada II., 716 A.H. (6th September 1316). About a mile west 
of the town is that of Khwajah Kliidh’r built in 771 (A.D. 1369-70). The tomb of 
H&jji Yflsuf son of Sayyid Ahmad, son of Muhammad, son of 'tsl, son of ’Abd-as-Salllim, 
son of Ahmad-al Ildjab-al Quaraishi, 13th Babi’ in the year 814 (or 6th August 1411). 
And that of Fakhr-ad-daulah wa’d-dtn Abd Bakr son of Hasan, son of Muhammad son of 
Hasan, son of ’Ist-al-Quaraishi al-Hakim, 17th Safar year 818 of the Hijrah (29th April 
1415). 

On a mosque, in ruins, at the back of Khwdja Khidh’r’s tomb is an inscription of 
seven Persian distichs in very elegant caligraphy, dated 1219 (A.D. 1804).* 


> 1 351-1 3SS. ® Or 111 ShuBtiiri. 

3 For trmiscripls of tlio ori/'iniils of tlirsc inscriptions, see Lists of Antiq. Utmains in liombay Presidency 
(1885), pp. 207-275. 
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CHARTER I V. 

JIHOLKA. 

D HOTiKA or Tlholaka is the hcad-quarlera of ii talukii of tho same name in tho 
Al.imadabiul district, and has a population of about 16,000, of whom about one-third 
are Muhammadans. It lies about 23 miles to the south-west of Ahmadabad in 
lat. 22" 44' JN. long. 72" 18' B.* It is one of tho numerous sites claimed for the 
Virfita where the I’andavas lived in disguise.. In tho twelfth century it was called 
Dhavalakkaka,- — it is said from Dhavala the father of Anioraja of tho Vaghcla clan, 
from whom the last Ilindii dynasty of Gujarat descended. At the end of the previous 
century, however, it had been adorned by Mainaladcvi, the mother of SiddhaiAja, with 
a tine lake which still exists ; and, as Idrisi mentions it under tho name of Dhulaka 
as a chief trading town in his time,'' it is not improbable that it bore the name 
long before the timo of Dhavala the Vaghcla. 

It was apparently one of tho places at Avhich Yastnpala and his brother Tejahpala 
built Jaina temples in the early half of the thirteenth century, when, under Viradhavala, 
it was a place of great wealth and iitiportiince. Under the Musalmans it was the 
quarters of a local governor, and tho remains of its mosques, especially of tho 
fourteenth century, show that it was regarded as a place of no small consideration.^ 
On the conquest of Gujarat by Akbar in 1.573 ho gave Dholaka and Dhandhiika 
in charge to Hayyid lIAinidi-Bukhari, and 'next year Waziv Xhan was appointed to 
the post; and it is often mentioned in the subsequent struggles.’ 'SSJiS 

HiiAi, KhAn Q,Ui’s Mosqlu. 

Tho oldest mosque at Dliolka is most probably that known as Bilal (or perhaps 
rather Ililal) Khan Qazi’s, erected in 1333. But who Hiltil Khan, or Mofakhr al Dinra 
Muqarrab ad-daulat waM-din Ililal — as ho is styled in an inscription, — was, wo do 
not know. (See flatcs XXV. and XXVI.) 

Inside the Avails it measures I l2 feet from north to south, by 147 ;~tho mosque 
occupying the west side of this area, is 35 feel deep inside tbe Avails, leaving 106 feet 
for tlio breadth of the court. It consists of five bays covered by live low, plain, 
conical domes and has as many mihrdbs. T’he central dome is raised nearly 7 feet 
above tho others by short pillars, having the interspaces filled in Avith tracery, and 
tho rings of this donie— the section of Avhicli is conical— are carved with lanceolate 
leaves. Tho others are formed of plain inouhlings in concentric circles. Above the 
first ])illars within tlio entrances, screens of perforated stone are also carried up, as 
in tho Kambliat mo.squo, nearly to the height of the facade Avhich hides the throe 
central dojnes. Tho eiul <lomes are on tho wings, which are lower and have oidy a 

‘ 'i’hc Iiiipt rifil dazcHffr plin-fs it. on the .S/ibiii-iiiiili, from wliieh it is wvcnil miles dislmil, 

- Ind. Ani., vol. \I. p. !)9; Ink. Siir. /F. fml, vol. JI. p. 171; LhU of Aiitiq. Him., jip. L'Sl, 287, 200, 
291, 207, .'iOO. A cit}' Dliiivnln i.s mentioiicil in the Kuthd-sarit SSyarcr 111) as the native place of Chakra, 
who went on a voyage to ISvarnadvijai. 

* Elliot, J/iikitm. IHh.. vol. J. p, iS7 . — Winvtila means white.’’ 

‘ See Hrigg.s’ FirUhtah, vol, IV. p. 146 ; Bayley's (Sujar&t, pp. 11, M.3, 228, 2;i7 ; IJird’s Mhdt-i Ahmadif 
pp. 1 17, 259, 30.1, .32.'), 330, 300, 376. 

f' I'onf. Elliot, Muh. Jfhl. vol. V. pp. .353, .309, 403, 431, 444, 445; IJlochmann’s .li/»-t Akbart, p, 307. 
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grated window in the fa 5 ade of each. The pillars are all plain, and of the usual 
Muhammadan type, consisting of a shorter or stilted pillar set on the capital of 
a longer one, the construction being the same as in Ahmad Sh&h’s earliest mosque 
at Ahmad&bad. The bases are disproportionately high for the lower shaft. (See 
Plates XXV., XXVII., and XXVIII.) 

The north end is screened off inside, for the women, by a perforated partition 
from back to front, between the first transverse lino of pillars from the north wall. 
The patterns in the squares of this screen are each a soparato ilovice. The floor of 
the women 8 hall is raised by 2^ feet above that of the mosque, and it has a separate 
entrance from without and a window in the north wall; it has likewise its own mifirdb 
on the level of the raised floor of the area. This arrangement takes the place of 
the zanuna gallery, and is found also in the masjid known as Sayyid ’Alam .ad-din’s 
(or 'Alnra Chishti’s) in the KhS,npur division of Ahmadabad. The north arch of the 
facade, opening from this bay into the court, i.s also clo.sed by a perforated screen. 

The south dome has fallen, carrying parts of tho back ami end walls with it ; and, 
throughout tho whole building, many of the lintels arc broken and propped up by brick 
piers. These are indicated on tho plan. Plato XXVI. 

. R ich dome stands on eight pillars, and, with tho four completing tho square in each 
case, this makes sixty free standing colnmD.s in all, — torn from Hindi! Temples, — 
besides the pilasters that correspond. High up in the facade wall, to tho right and left 
of the three archways, and also along the back wall, are formed small ventilators, cut 
horizontally into the front and then sloping down behind tho lino of tho architrave over 
the pillars. The mosque being so open they are hardly required for vmitilation, and 
they admit no light. The ^fi/^rdlJ8 are of marble, carefully sculptured, and indicate a 
sort of combination of the Muhammadan structural arch and the Hindu or mei-oly 
ornamental one. Tho Central MUirS is given in detail on Plato XXIX. Only the 
three MiJirdhs of tho central part of the mosque have l)utlress(>a behind them on the 
buck wall. 

The roof just in front of the central Mihrdb is one of tho.so small carved domes 
in which tho courses are carried round in a spiral. We slifill find other examples at 
Ahmadi\bad. As at Bharoch, so also here, the beautiful curved roof iianel.s have been 
taken from native temples and placed in the sm.aller sqm-iro compartments in tlio 
ceilings. Two examples of these panels from pbolki'i are r8[)resenled on Plates XXXI. 
and XXXII. 

The marble pulpit or Mimhar is still in pretty good preservation and is one of the 
finest in India. This, with the small platform in front, i.s represented on Iflate XXX. 
The face of the rise of every .step is sculptured in a different jiatfern. Tho side.s of 
the stair are covered with little squares of panelling of geometric (h;sigiis in deep relief. 
At the sides of tho pulpit platform i-s a littlo paraijet, sloping outwards, and beautifully 
carved with little pillars, between which the stone is cut away right through. It is 
surmounted by a neat canopy standing out, separate from tho wall, with a pyramidal 
roof of purely Hindfl design, formed by a succession of sharply cut horizontal mouldings, 
and supported by four pillars with heavy bracket capitals upheld by struts. Tho 
ceiling of this canopy is flat and ornamented with lines of littlo inverted cup-shaped 
carvings. The variety of the patterns in the panels on the sides of the structure and on 
the front of tho stops is only limited by the number of spaces to be filled by them. 
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Thoi’c ai'L' im miliars projicr, but tw'o little tnvri'ts- stand on thn front wall,--ono 
on each siiJc of tlio cmitral arcIn—wJiich am quite unlike any others employed in similar 
circuinstancfi.s olsewliem : tliey staiul just behind the battlementing of the facade, and 
am 1“^ fi'ct liigli witli shafts 2' 2’ in diameter. See Plate XXVll, 2. 

The two pilhu's inside the south arch ol the taeade, have a. moulded arch thrown 
in lietweoii them and re.stiiij^ on the bracket capitals of the lower sections oi' the pillars. 
Its apex supports the centre of (he cross beam above the up|icr sections of these 
columns; it lias not been iii.serlod to remedy a craek, but is jiart of the original 
structure. 

The stair to the roof ascends from a doorway in the south wall of tlio court, and 
on entering the front wall of the mosque, it turns at right angles and comes out on the 
roof under a small canopy. 

In the north-east corner of the court area them is a tank and urinals near it. 
Little pavilions crown the four cornel’s of the walls, supported on four pillars; and them 
an' perforated windows through the walls. 

Tiie court is entered hy doors on the smitli and oast, Tho oiitranco on the south 
has a jiorch on two advanced pillars, and is led up to by a flight of stops. That on the 
east is the iruiin entrance and has a fine ]iortico sujiportod on thirty-two pillars, with 
advanced porches on each. of tho tlii-oo e-xpiosed sides, to which fliglits of steps lead up. 
It is roofed by a Hindu dome raised on the pillars of an upjier storey with perforated 
screens hetween. This is surroaudod by an outer carved parapet following the lino of 
tho outer pillars and projections of the floor level. (Soo Plato XXXIV.) 

The door from this porch into the court, given on Plate XXXIII., when compared 
with that at tho north end of the court of tlm Taiika or old Jami’ Masjid (Plato XLL), 
which is purely Hindu, will indicate the source of the design. 

The inscriptions wliich at one time filled the panels over the Mil!.rab8 have all 
disappeared, but built into a brick wall now supporting a broken lintel, immediately 
m front of tho central Mihrah, is an inscribed slab, which, though it hardly seems to 
fit any of the spaces loft, and is cart’ed with incised letters, apparently belongs to 
the original structure. It i’uii8,-“In the name of Allah the Merciful the Clement. 
Allah, bo ho exalted, -has said ‘Verily the mosques belong to Allah, therefore do 
ya not invoke any one with Allah.’* The edifice of this mosque was— during tlie 
reign of TIi.s Majesty the Sultan AbuT Mnjahad Muhammad, bin Toghlaq ShAh, and 
m the time of Malik-ul-Midilk-ush-Shnrq Rokn-nd-Daulat wa’d-din-Patbih Sirdar- 
y0kddklnls.--constractod by Mufakl,r-al IJmra Muqarrab-ud-Daulat wa’d-din HiMl 
Molley (or Malcki) ; the architect being the slave ’Abd-al-Karim Latif. Dated the 
twenty-seventh of the month pilhijjah, in the year seven hundred and thirtv-three ” 
[8(h Soptember 1338]. 


The TAka ob Tanka Ma.sjid. 

Ni'xt, III point of age to HiLil Khan Qazi’s .mo.sqno, probably comes that known as 
the TAka or TAiika Masjid,-, so called from a w.vter tank which is close to the eoit 
entrance. It was the Jami’ Afasjid or chief mosque of DholkA, however, previous to tho 
mwtioi^ Uio following century, of what is now used as the JAmi’ Masjid. 


Qiir’dn, S. LX.VII, v. 18. 
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About the date of this one, A.D. 1361, there is no room for doubt, for over the 
Mihrabs, Ave liave it thrice recorded ; first in Arabic prose, and twice in i'ersian verse. 
Over the central Mihrab, after some quotations from the Qnrdn,^ the Arabic inscription 
goes on, — 

“This noble Jami’ Masjiil was built in the reign of the very groat Sultilu and 
honoured Qaharman,- shadow of Allah upon earth, vivifier t>f the suniiah au<l far:,^ 
confidor in the aid of tlie Merciful ; Firu/. Shiili the Sultan, — may Allah perpetuate hie 
kingdom and make everlasting his monarchy, — from the special propeity of His 
Majesty the king, — lord of the sword and of the ])fn, protector of {divine) knowledge, 
and of {neculo.r) knoAvlcdgo, by Mufakhr-al-Khowas akliyar-ad-Daulat wa’d-diii Mnfarrali- 
as-sultAni,^ — may bis special dignity be permanent, and may the shadow of the {royal) 
portals be extended towards him. And this was on the tenth Rabi'ii’l-Akliii', in the 
year seven hundred and sixty-two ” (17th Feb. 1361), 

Over one of the side Mihrdb.% is, in Persian verse, the inscription : — 

“ In the reign of Firiiz Shah, anuthcr Alexander, 

MnfaiTali-Mnfakhr al-Khowas Kluis-al-Klias Sultani 
Built the pure Jami’ mosque in Dliolqah 

Of his own special private projuTty by the divine favour of Allah. 

Upon amber bricks there are roses from musk of 'IMtary.' 

Tlio mortar is of pure camphor.” Bravo to the fortunate hiiikler! 

The meadow (Jhor) is like paradise, and men walk thereon. 

Tlio five stated prayers' arc there peid'ormcd l)y Mas’ud Tftyi. 

The gloT'ions date at its completion of hard marble Avas— 

Of the Ilijrat seven hundred and sixty-tAA'o, by divine grace. 

Thmialictioii bo upon this building of Ids till the d.ay of resnrn'otioii 
!May all difnculties be n>peUed and general prosperity ensue.” 

The other is much to the same ciroed, bringing in “the tenth of the montli 
Kabi’u’l-akhir,” and the year 762, Avhieh is repeated three times.’' 

This old Jami ilasjid or mo.squo of Mufakhr Mnfarrah uceupies an ansa Kit) ft. 8 in. 
by 69 feet Avitldn the walls, and l»as a. court of only 36 fetsl. in Avidlh by 134 in 
length. It has a double coriidor round tlircc siiles of this, with tlie inoscjne on the west, 
constructed of three rows of pilhir.s taken from Hindu bnnples, arrmigtsd nearly oqni- 
distantly (see PJates XXXV. and XXXVJ.). These ]tilldrs are furl her illii'iiratoil by 
the examples given on Plates XXXVHI. and XXXVfll. Tlio roofing of ihe Nindii 
temples has also been apiiropriated as at Bharoeh, and two examples more of the ear\ed 
ceilings arc given to scale on Pl.ate.s XXXIX. and XL., Avitli sections to show the depth 
of the cuttings in them. 

The Milirdhs are unusually dec]) recesses, receding about 4 I'ei-t from the iimei- line 
of the walls; and having scmi-circular bnttre8.ses behind, into which they eiitei'. An ai'oa 

1 Surah, HI. V. l(i, 17. - from af-Ciu/Mi — “ llic doinimint,” — oiu- <>r tho !1!> ntiiiiL-.s ol’<iiiil. 

T'lu! tunual are llm number of rnh'nU, or forms of daily prayers in use, as being I’ouinloa ou'tlie |irai tiee of 
Mubaininad ; the/«w are those said to be eiijoim-il by (Soil in the Qur'iiu. 

“ i.e., Yellow lesRelated pavement with black ornamentutions. 

« Of snowy wbiteiiesa. 

1 The five periods of prayer ain called in Hindustani -fajr, Zoliar, ’Asur, Mnglirib, and ’Aysha-ki-namai!. 

* For the kat-s of these inscriptions, see my /.iffa of Autiq. Jtemuins inUie Uomhay Prmilvmy, pp. 278-1181. 
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about 18 feet square is cut off by i)erfbrated screen work at the north end for the women^ 
liaving a sciiarate door close to the north wall. In this apartment is a small Mihrdb with 
an inscription over it, bearing the usual formula from the Qur^dn {Sdrah LXXII, v. 18). 
“ It is unto Allah tliat the mos(pies are set apart; call not then on any other therein 
with Allah.” 

In the court a modern wooden erection extends across from the front wall to the 
moS(iue and is about 4^ feet wide supjwrted on six rows of wooden pillars. The court, 
as in the case of llilal Khan’s, is entered by throe doors, on the east, north, and south — 
each with a small domed porch, — that on the cast being the largest on eight pillar.9 and 
two pilasters. I’liere can bo no doubt that this also was taken from some Hindu or Jaina 
temple, together with the doorway; and the figure sculptures on them were merely 
defaced. 'I’lio dome an elegant one, though it is now repaired with but ill applied 
brick supports. A section of it, showing the door is given on Vlate XLIII. and one of 
iho pillars supporting it on Plato XXX Vil, iig. 1. The ornamented parapet round the 
porch and the door at the north entrance are of similar origin, and are cliaracteristic 
specitnens of Jlindvi work of the kind in the thirteenth century. The parapet wall of 
the porch is given on I'late XLII, The doorway at tliis end, which shovild bo compared 
with that at the entrance to Hilal Khan’s mosque, is also given to scale on Plate XIH. 

Alif KhXn’s Mosque, 1)holka. 

Of the other two large mosques at Bholka, the great brick masjid of 
Alif Khiln Bhfik&i — known as the Khan-ki Masjid — is probably the older by about 
thirty years. From its massive stylo wo shmxld be inclined to date it soon after the 
Rauzah of Darya Khaii at Ahmadabad or early in the reign of Mahmud Sh3,h Bigarah. 
This Alif Khan Bhrtkai was one of three favourite companions of that Sulfdn’s 
youth, who were afterwards advanced by him to the title of Kh4n and com- 
iniiiuls of .’,01)0. The Mirdt-i-Sikandciri says,^ Alif Khan “ built the great masjid 
in the vicinity of the town of Dholqah, to the west of the fort. Travellers in many 
lands arc agreed that they have in no country scon so fine a mosque of brick.” 

'I'licre are no inscriptions left to guide ns, but thero seems no reason to doubt 
that this stateinoiit can only refer to this striking brick monument (Plates XLIV., 
XliV.). I’lie original fa(;ado has long ago fallen, but it was flanked by two 

square solid towers, the total length over which was 204^ feet, while the mosque 
measured inside by 42 feet. It is divided into thi’ee square halls by two 

massive walls 12 f(.. 8 in. thick, each perforated by a large central and two smaller 
side arches. The front and back walls arc only 0 ft. 3 in. thick, and tho former is 
similarly pierced by a larger central and two side doors, while in the back, the 
mihrdb occupies tho centre and has a perforated window on each side of it. The 
end walls have also a recess and two windows each. At a height of about 23 feet, 
a thin plain string-course runs along the walls and is surmounted by eight arches — 
four of them with groins across the cornera, so as to reduce tho square to an 
octagon — the four on the sides enclosing perforated windows through the outer walls ( 
and plain o]iening8 through the intier ones. These arches, with groined segments 


» Sir E. C. Bajicy’* Uia. of GujarSt, p. 228. 
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between their haunches, reduce the space, at a height of 3S feet from the floor, to 
a sixteen-sided polygon, with a plain stepped moulding laid over the cusps to form 
the base of the dome, which rises to a height of 63 foet from the floor inside. 

The mihrdbs are deep, being square recessos inside and domed over, with plain 
fa9ade3 and doorway arches. In the central ball, on- the north side of the mihrdh. 
is the minhar or pulpit ascended by nine step.s, with an additional plinth for the 
platform. Over this is a canopy, supported by two advanced piers and two pilasters 
carrying arches at the sides. T'ho roof is surrounded by a crown of hhigraii, within 
which a short drum supports the dome and finial. In front of the pulpit steps is the 
usual low platform. On the four walls of this room, just imdoi' the first string-course, 
is a bolt of boarding about IS inches deep, and double that over the mihrdh. This was 
once painted with texts from the Qur'an, which have now almost disappearoil. See 
Plate XLV. 

On each side of the Mihrdbs is a small arched window, rising to a height of about 
9 foot from the sill or floor, which has been filled in with very fine perforated stone 
tracery (see Plate XTjVIII.). 

The whole structure is of brick, but the plaster-woi’k ornament is of great merit, 
and sufliciont of it is still loft to illustrate the patterns and the distributioii of it. 
Outside, behind the miJirdbs, are three short half-octagon buttresses against tlio back- 
wall, into which tho mihrdbs partly enter. The plaster on the side panels and sloping 
rdbfs of theso is most elaborately ornamented. The central buttress is given to scale 
on Plato XLVIII. 

Tho entrance doors and windows have also had exquisitely wrought frontispieces 
in plaster, which are still partially preserved, and tho character and condition of which 
will be best explained by the representation of the north entrance given on Plate 
XLVII. 

At each end of the fayado is a solid square tower, bohijid which— at the ends of 
the mosque— aro broad stairs leading to tho roof, and narrower ones ascend from the 
terrace of the mosque to the top of the towers thomselvos— a total height of about 
79 feet. On them are raised small square canopies for the mu’nzzin, about 12 feet 
square at the base and domed over. The towem project 21 feet from tlio front wall of 
tho mosque, on their inner sides showing the spring of an arch ; and croP.s walls liave 
evidently advanced from tho front to meet a great scrcon with three lofty arches 
which joined theso towers and formed tho original fayado of the inosipic, while the 
inner wall was carried up to almost <loublo its present height. This wall, liuwover, 
and all three arches in front with tho two cross walls have falloji and disapiioared. 
The whole formed a screen to the domes and hid them from view m front. Under 
the shelter of the central arch there was a pulpit or minldr, from winch addresses 
could be" delivered to crowds in the front court on special occasions. Whether llie 
back wall was pierced with openings above the level of tho mosiiuo roof or not, 
we have no evidence now; but there can be no hesitation about restoring the 
general* features of this noble fayado as it must have appeared when complete. See 
Plate XLVI, which presents this in outline. 

At a distance of 303 I’t. 5 in. from the present front wall is tho ontraiioo portico ; 
so that the court must have been 282^ feet across. The entrance is 20 foot s.,uarc 
inside, with arched doorways on each face, the outer one decorated above, like those 
z 2 
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of the nio,s(]uc, with exquisite plastei* w'ork. In advance of this again, are the ruined 
piers of a low bridge, that once spanned the monsoon stream wliich passes here. 

Doth to the north and south of the inosquo, at distances of 63 and 40 yards from 
it, and ne;ir the great Mulav tank, is a beautiful tomb, supported by forty pillars in 
concentric squares, with an advanced pair on each face— forming small porches. The 
crmtj'al scpiare is carried to a higher level and supports the principal dome. I'he tomb 
to the north — which is most nearly in line with the mosque — has an extreme length, 
including the porches, of G1 ft. 10 in., and the other of 60 ft. 2 in. 

This iru)S(iuo of Alif Khan is now (piite deserted : half the plaster has peeled 
off, and it is infested by bees, bats, and swallows. In tho north hall a great crack, 
6 to 8 inches wide, runs up tho middle of the north wall, across the dome, and down 
tho south-o.ast corner to ivithiu 15 feet of the floor. Another fissure starts from the 
crown of tho central arch on tho south side of the room and runs down tho wall. In 
the centre liall, a crack rims up its south side wall and across the dome, turning 
down the norlh-cast oornor through the upjX'r arch. In both corners of tho south 
side aro also largo orncks rnrming up into the dome. And in tho south hall, one 
rims up the north-east corner into iho dome and circles partly round it; in the 
north-west corner is another, and smaller ones pass through the upper windows in 
tho front and back walls. 


Tub JAmI’ Mas.tii) at Diiolka. 

Tho Jilmi’ AIasjid‘ bears some resemblance to Hilal KhAn QAzi’s, but the style marks 
it out as belonging to tho latter half of the fifteenth century, probably not later 
than 1485, and Ji comparison with some of the mosques at Alimudubad of about 
that date will show many points of agreement. (See i'lates XLIX. and L.) 

It consists of a central body with three large arched entrances and three domes, 
—extended by two wiugs, somewhat lower and having one dome each. The interior 
measures 100 ft. 8 in. by 33 ft. 6 in., and each dome stands on twelve plain 
Muhammadan pillars of the “broken-square” typo; the sliafts aro not stilted as in 
the older rnosipies ; but the two inside the principal entrance differ from the others — 
licing, in plan, stars of eight points and higher than any of the vest. Tho panel in 
the roof just in front of these two inllars is carefully carved somewhat after the 
style of the similar one in tho great masjitl at Ghampunir erected very soon after 
this one. (fcice I’latc LXIT.) 

'Hie other Icti pillars round the central area, together with the ])ilaster on eacli 
side of tho cTilrauco, support a deep frieze forming a sort of gallery above, which 
extemls back and laterally to the next lines of pillars which support a corresponding 
series above, rising to a total height of 25 feet from the floor. I'lio inner twelve 
(including the two higher ones in front) support the central dome, and tho outer 
rows bear the roof of the gallery, and being open between, admit air and a certain 
amount of light. Tho side domes rest on lintels only 13 feet from tho floor, but 
with a deep carved frieze over the lintels. Tho aisle in front however is carriedr 


' Masjid {[t\. wimtijid) In “a i>liw'i! of Bdorulioii ” (from “ to lanul, bow, mloro”). From it our 

w(trd ■■ mosejue” has bwn corrupted. JdmV means “assembling” (jama’ — “collected’'), and is applied to tho 
principal or cathcdnil masjid of a > ity— otherwise cidled Jftma’-i-Masjid, and “ Friday Mosque.” 
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up, by means of a carved frieze and originaUy a perforated screen above ifc, to the 
height of the base of the central domes. This allowed the side ontraucts to b(t 
made fully 30 feet high to the cusps. 

The wings have not this raised roof in front, and consequently the front walls 
were not required to be carried higher than 17 feet, if the domes behind were not 
to be hidden. Each wing has only a small entrance door in front. 

In the back wall are six windows that have been hlled with perforated work. There 
are also three in each of the end walls but all of them have been more or less broken. 
The central and larger one in the south end is represented to scale on Plato LI. 

The upper storeys of the two ininars have fallen. They stand between the main 
entrance and the two side ones, and still rise in throe storeys to a height of 37 feet, 
having projecting eaves supported by brackets at the top of each storey — the secoml 
being in line with the weather board of the facade, which projects about 20 inches 
from the wall, and is supported by neatly wrought corbels. The upper portions have 
fallen. In line with tho first weather moulding, which is at the same level as the top 
of the wings, a broad carved string-course is carried across the facades. 

Tlio plan of the minars is the well known one of tho shrines of Hindu temples, — 
namely, a square with narrower facets laid upon it, so as to “stop off" all corners by a 
series of vertical rebatoments.' They have numerous horizontal mouhlings ; and on each 
of the three faces in the first and second storeys are niches, in imitation of those for 
images on the back and side walls of Hindfl shrines, hut which in mosques are always 
ornamented with some intricate floral design on tho back with an arch within the jaml)s. 
Those here are distinctly different from the designs most prevalent at Ahmadabad. As 
examples from this mosque three of these niches (figs. 1, 2, and 4) from tho sides of tlio 
minars and one (fig. 3) from tho front are represented in Plates Lll. and LlII. 

Tho stairs leading up to the gallery and roof enter in the thickness of tho front wall 
in the jambs of the central entrance and turn into the minars a short distanco up. 

The five milirdbs^ in the back wall, are much alike in general stylo, but with 
differences in the details, the central or principal one being the richest in carving. It is 
represented in elevation, plan, and section to scale on Plato LIV. The pulpit or mimhar' 
boars a close resemblance to that in the Hilal Khan Qazi mosque, l)ut is scarcely so well 
executed. 

As in many of tho later masjids, there is no zaiidim gallery in this. Q’hc older 
mosques nearly all have it. 

The court measures 149 feet in length by 70 foet broad, and has an open tank 
at the south end, and a covered one with two well openings near the middle. In tlu' 
north-east corner is a tomb, which once liad a dome supported on twelve jnllars, but the 
roof is now gone. Three grave.s occupy the floor. 

’ Arch. Sur. U'n, fiid., vol. Ilf. p. 21. 

1 Mi^rdb (pluf. mthmb), as iilivudy explained (p. 26), is the representative of tlie absi!< in the i iirly Christian 
bnailicas; they were introduced, in the form tlint hus become {;cnend sinc-c, by tlie Ivlmlifftli al-Walid in A. II. (K) 
(A.D. 709). In the Qur’dii the word is used in the sense of a “chumbei " (Shiah III, 32, .33 ; XIX, 12; 
XXXIV, 12 ; XXXVllI, 20). 

3 Minbar (usually pronounced mimb(ir), the pulpit, from which Khutjmh or sermon is iwited. In 
Persia and elsewhere it consists of only three steps, sometimes of wood and moveable, but in Egypt and India they 
are often more elevated and elaborate structures. Some in GujarRt are handsomely carved. It is said that 
Anrangaeb objected to the high pulpits as heterodox and had most of them removed for the low ihreo steps of 
earliest date. 



There is also a porlioiiof an olilHiii(14 orJaina temple 40 ft. hj2J ft,, being an open 
portico, iritli forty pillars sapportiag tm domes, which has also hocn converted into a 
rude inosijiic by simply consfnicting a ml A in the west end of it, Probably the miter 
line of pillars also were at one time filled in by a bricli wall, -now mostly gone. 

IlAZiiiT Kuan's Tonii. 

further there is a large, hut comparatively modem, enclosure about 4(15 feet in 
length by ® at its gi'catest hreadth, The plan is given on Plate IjV. In the centre is 


with a room in the centre 2l fad 5()iiaro inside. But it is not of much architectural 
interest. To the west of it is a small mosiiue 52 feet long by 18 feet deep with nine 
small iiiiliriik There is another smaller tomb to the south-east of the principal one, 
and other hiiildings round the area, which contain many graves seattecd about. 


* 'I'tiiiiliH of ii()iiiljl(.!]Iiili!iiiiiiiiiilnns lire soinetiiHc-s so calllHl Ihiii iinvliicli is 

sitiiatcil lilt) tomb of .Miiliiiiiiiiiiitl at Miiiliiiiili, In liiiiiii llie larger iiiaMsolpiiiiri) iisiitiliy calleil /ifir^it/wra I'orsittii 
it'iTii iiifiiiiiiig " piiliici' *' 01' ‘‘ ('oiirt,” I'lif grave is iiiliiil ijiik mill as tlie Miiliiiiiiiiiiitlaiis bury so as to allow llio 
boilv to lit' willi till' fiict' tDwitrd^ Mitkliali, in Itnlia tin- graves iiiv diig from noilli to soiilli, 
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{'HA PTE R V. 

champanir. 

^HAMPANIR lios 78 miles south-eiist from Ahmadabiid in flie Panch-Mah/ils district, 

about twenty-fivo miles north-east of Raroda aji<l twenty-two south of (lodhrfi. the 
principal town of the district, and nearly a mile to the north-east of the main body 
of PawAgadh hill. That groat isolated hill rises about 2,500 feet from the surrounding 
plain, and was a famous Hindu fortress under the Solahldii kings of GujarAt. On the 
fall of the kingdom some of tho Khichi Chauhans made it (1297) their stronghold. By 
these Chauhans it was held for about 200 years. Early in tho reign of Ahmad Shah I., 
RAja Irimbak BhupadAs of Ghampanir had, along with other HindA chiefs, invited 
Sultan Hoshang of MAndu to attack the Gujarat sovereign, and in 1418 Al.imad ShAh 
invested PAwagatlh, but was bought off by the chief. On his return from MalwA in 
the following year he laid the toiTitory of the chief utterly waste. Still the RAjA was 
unsubdued, and in 1449, Muhammad SliAh marched against the fort. GahgAdas, tho 
son of Trimbakdas offered resistauco, but was forced to shut himself u]i in his fort, 
whence sending to Mahmud Khilji Sul(An of MAndu for aid, Muhammad SbAli raised 
the siego. 

After MahmAd Bigarah had subdued Junagadh in 1473, he sent an army to lay 
waste the PAwAgadh or Chum|tanir teiritory; and again, in 1482, a GujarAt officer led a 
plundering expedition into the same district, hut it was boldly attacked by the cliief 
Jaysingh PatAi EAwal and defeated Avith the 1o.sb of all tho baggage. This roused 
MahrnAd, and tvith a large force he marched against the fortress. At Barodn he was 
met with offers of reparation for the spoil taken and i)rofes.sions of allegiance, but 
answered tliat ho would negotiate only with the sword. 'I’he place was invested ; the 
chief appealed to GhyAs ad-din of MAlwA for assistance, but aftt‘T taking the field, 
the latter fearing what might be tho result, again retired. Tho siegi; was pressed, 
and in their extremity, knowing too well tho conduct of their Muslim ciiomios to tho 
vanquished, they gave their women and children to the joJmr — a Imraing holocaust — 
and then rushed on their enemies, to be all slain. RAwal Patliai and liis mini.ster 
Dungarsi were taken wounded to the SullAn and urged to become Muslims.' They 
refused, and when their Avounds were healed they were ordered to accept the creed 
of IslAm or death. On their agaiil declining the chief’s head was struck off and 
exposed on a gibbet." Dungarsi, wresting a sword from a soldier killed one of the 
SultAn’s connexions at a single blow, but was himsolf slain. The fort of Clianipanii’ 
was taken -on tho 2.1th (or 22nd) November 1484. and tlie Snlfan renamed it 
MuhammadAbAd. 

The siege had lasted about eight and a half inontlis, and Mahmud, finding the 
climate agreeable, made a royal residence where his camp hail been, and founded there 

1 R&t Mdld, vol. I. p. 373. 

* A son of the Rftwal-Pnaapsingli-is said to have osoh*.! to Haut on (lie Imnks of the Xammdft, and 
after many raids obtained the chauth of the revenues of Ilalol and Knlol. His grandson Trirnbaksingh conquered 
Bftriya and divided his lands between his two sons who foundwl the Chliota lldaypiir and Dcvagadli BArijA, 
chiefships. 
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51 city whicli at first tliroatonod aJrnost to rivsil Alimadabtul. It must have been 
of consitleralile extent, as in tlie begiimiiig of the present century the ruins extended 
siliaost to Halol, about throe sind a Inilf miles to the north-west.' 

Miil.imudabiul ChampAnir was the favourite residence of this sovereign till his 
death in lull, and was, even till the death of Baluidur Shi'ih in 153G, the political 
cai)ilal of (lujiirat. It had fine streets and squares with houses of stone. In 1535 
it was pillaged by the cinjieror Hunniyun, svnd on Bahadur Shsih’s death in 1536, the 
court was transferred to Ahmads'ibs'id, and its decline from this date was rapid.^ 
By the middle of the seventeenth century so much of the country round it had 
lapsed inti) fon'st, that it was infested by tigers and W5is a hunting ground for wild 
elephants. 

In the end of the eighteenth century it wsis seized by the Marilthas and finally 
fell into tltc hainls of Msidhstvji Sindia. It wa.s entirely neglected by his successor 
llanlat lliio Sindia, iiiul on 17th Bepteraber 1803, it wsis taken by the British ; at 
that time half of the Wfdled enclosure or citadel was occupied by silk and brocade 
woiivors. In 1804 it W!is restored by the treaty of Berji Anjiuigsion to Baulat Bsio. 
In 1812 it contained about 2(K) inhabited houses, the people being chiefly runaways 
from Gnjiiviit and a few silk wc5iver.s, but tho latter were terribly thinned by cholera 
s^bont 1828.'' On July 3lBt, 1853, when it came under British management, tho 
])lace was almost deserted. An attmnpt wms made to bring in cultivators and clear 
tbe forest, but tlirco fourths of the iminignmts died and tho rest fled. Latterly its 
oidy iidialjitants are s> few Kolis and Nsfikdas. 

The eitadel of Mal.iraudiibsid Chsimpiiuir is surronndod by a massive wall of 
freestone— the Jahanpanah or ‘worhl shelter.’ “ Enclosing an area about three-quarters 
of a mile long and two hundred and eighty yards broad, this wsill, of great strength, 
5ind about thirty feet liigh, has at reguhar intervals biwlions nmning north and east 
iit right angles. Though much overgrown with creepers and clinging trees, tho wall 
is in almost perfect repair. A few hundred yards from its western corner is tho 
south or south-west gsiteway. At the entrance the line of wall fulls back about 120 
feet: aiifl tbo road into the citadel lies between tho two lines of wall through 
rectsingulnr building, probably si giisird-room, about 150 feet long and 120 wide, witli 
double gates, and in the south wall richly carved stone windows. On the inner gate 
is a Persian inscription of which tho first figure of a date and tho words ‘ Muzafifar 
BliAli,‘ sou of llaljmud Shsvh’ can still be read. Inside the citadel a little west of the 
gateway is the Sliahr-ksi Msisjid or City Mosipie, a beautiful building in fair repair. 
About 200 yards east and near the centre of the citadel is tho Maudvi or custom 
house. This, probably used as a guard room, is highly finished, very simple and 
well pi-oportioiied. A'early square, it is 0 ])en sU two ends, each open face having 
six bays smd the two ends joined by five rows of arches, the whole forming a 
colonnaded chainbei’ of five nearly equal aisles. Tbe roof is flat and massive and 
though witliout ornaments, is much relieved on the inside. Prom the Mandvi 

' 'I'riiin-. Horn. Lit. Sor., \o\, 1. p. m. ^ 

- Slatiluy’s liiirbmti, p. 58; Bird’s Mimt-i-Ahmndi, p. 23.1; Briggs’s Firishlah, vol. IV, pp, 106, 133; 
lioiiilxi!/ Lit. I'fans., vol. II. p. 8 ; fiid. Aul., \1. 2--8. 

■’ Huniilton’.s Jliudiisltiii, vol. 1. p. 681 ; Bom, Lit. Hov. Trans., vol. I. p. 145. 

* Rpigiipd A.l). 1513-152(1. 
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to the citadel’s east gate stretches modern Champanir, a single street of mean huts. 
The east gate, built ou the same plan as the south gate, etiually massive, has the same 
inscription and the same guard room, only less ruined.”’ 


The JiVMi’ Masjid at (’hAmi-anir. 

The Jaini’ Masjid or Public Mosque stands about fifty yards from the east 
gate of Mal.irnudAbad Chiimpanir. It is certainly one of the finest masjids in Gujarit. 
The ininars rise from each side of the central and main entrance, to 100 feet in 
height', and the whole mosque is generally in excellent preservation, except that the 
top of the south minar is “ shattei’ed by a cannon shot wantonly fired at it by the 
tyrant PAtankar, Sitidia's governor in 1812.”- (Plates IjVI., LVJL, and liVITI.) 

Inside, the mosque measures IfiUj feet by 81 feet. 'I’lie pillar.s are so arranged 
as to provide for eleven larger dome.s — four along the front and back and three 
along the central line from north to south. With this plan, the pillars (exclusive 
of cori’ospondiug pilasters against the walls) run in ton rows from north to south 
and in twenty-two from east to west, but only four of the longitudinal rows and 
eight of tho transverse ones are complete, — the others being intorruptoil for the 
domes. There ai'C thus 172 pillars on tho floor, — those row.s which cross the domes 
being about 9 foet 8 inches betweim centres and the others nearly G feet 7 inches. 
As' the pillars arc 1 foot G inches square this gives an octagon 20 foot. 10 inches in 
diameter to be covered by each dome. Between each ))aii* of domes there will thus 
fall a space 7 fcot 9 inches square, flanked l)y others 7 feet 9 inches by 5 feet 1 inch. 
Those square spaces, ten in all, are covered by smaller domes. (Plates IjVII. and 
LIX.) 

The mosque has ono main entrance, 15 foet wide, and foni* suboi'dinato onus, each 
of half the width. Tho floor is about 2 foet above tho level of tho court, and 
the front wall at each end is about 23 feet high, with a projecting oavos-board nr 
drip-stone, supported on carved brackets against a panelled frieze, over a string coui'so 
caiwed with rosettes. Other two string courses — ono at the spring of the arches of 
the doors, and another 5 feet lower— complete the decoration on tho favados of these 
wing sections. The central portion of tho facade, 51 foot in hroadlli. is raised to 
a height of 2S fcot above tho side wings, anil against this wall the minars are 
raised to about double its height. On tho ground floor, outside the minars on each 
side, is a projecting window supported ou carved brackets, with side pillars, and 
over the great entrance is a similar window. Below this last and lictwoon the towers, 
is a bold projecting cornice. The minars are elaborately carved in the style of 
the period up to the level of the vertex of the central doorway ; and above this, ai 
intervals, are carved cornices and decorative string courses. Tlie stairs enter these 
minArs from within the mosque and lead up to the galleries, nml to a door at tho 
top of each tower. 

On entering the main doorway, the first two pillars, rise to a height of 28 loot 
10 inches, to support an upper floor over this inside porch, which is 21 feet wide by 
12 feet deep. By this means the level of the general roof, which is only 171 feet high, 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. III. p. m. - Gazettver, vol. HI. p. 309. 
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is cairiod back from the lofty entrance. The two pillars in this area are the only ones 
that have much carving upon them, and are represented on Plate LXV, fig. 1.’ In 
the roof of the second storey just behind the heads of these pillars, the compartment 
is filled by a carved slab of great beauty and ingenuity of workmanship, which is 
represented in a photograph on Plate LXII. 

About 16 feet behind this porch, and in the centre of the building is the one 
larger dome in this transverse line, and under this and its flanking areas, and up to 
the front wall, the structure is carried to a height of three storeys. Under this dome 
itself there are no floors, but a carved balcony runs round the octagon on the first 
and second floors, while at the spring of the dome is a deep and richly carved frieze 
(.shown in the section, Plato LX.). The sixteen ribs of the dome are also neatly 
carved. 

The two square corner compartments on each of the outer sides of this raised 
dome, are crowned by small domes,— the middle flanking areas being flat roofed. 
On tho front side the roofs are carried forward to the fagade wall (see also Plate 
LVITf.). 

In tho north-west corner of the masjid, an area about 45 feet by 28 on the floor, 
is, with one mUjrdb, enclosed by perforated stone screens about 9 feet high between 
the pillars, as a private chapel for the women. It is entered by a door in the centre of 
tho north wall, and has an octagonal raised seat under tho centre of the one dome over 
the area. There has been a porch outside with steps up to it on tho north ; but it is 
now quite ruined. ^ ' 

Including that in the women’s enclosure there are seven raihmba in the back 
wall corresponding to the domes, very similar to those in many of the masjids in 
Gujarilt of the same age ; the central one is somewhat more elaborate than tho rest — 
and is given in plan, elevation and section on Plato LXI. In plan, it will be seen, it 
is a square with the inner corners cut off. It contained an inscription commemorative 
of the erection and containing a chronogram of tho date of completion in the 
words : — 

—Khuthah wa minLar “Tho benediction and the pulpit”— in which the numerical 
values of the letters make 914, the Hijra year, corresponding to A.D. 1508-9. This 
tablet has now disappeared. Other two tablets contain usual verses from tho Qur'an. 

In tho back wall are sixteen perforated stone windows; in the south wall are 
two and in the north end two with projecting balconies, like those beside the minars. 
On the back wall outside behind each mihrdb are tho characteristic buttresses, so 
elaborately carved, and derivefl by the Gujarfit workmen from the backs of Hindu 
temples, 'rhen at the four corners .are minarets, with a good deal of carving on 
the lower shafts, and rising 23 feet over the roof level (Plates LVHI. and LIX.}. 

The court in front measures 152 feet from north to south exclusive of tho 
corridors and 115 feet from east to west, and is surrounded by a corridor open to 
the court and against an outer wall, with perforated lattice windows corresponding 


’ Tliroiigh B mistnke of tlin clriiftisinBn the scnle to this figure is given as finch to a foot, iastcad of f incli, 
or half of the scale to figure 2. 

“ Briggs’ Firiihtah, vol. IV. p. 70. 
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to the interspaces in the inner arcading (see Plate IjXTII.). These windows uro 
carved with every variety of patterns, and, as an example, one from the north wall is 
represented in the second figure on Plate LXV. Much of the corridor 1ms now 
fallen in ; the tank in the court has got filled up ; and the area is occupied by 
largo trees. In the middle of tlio north and south ends wore porches loading 
to doors in the court wall. That on the south side is quite ruined ; but on the 
north is in fair general preservation : Tt is approached by steps from the west, and 
has a sort of corridor to the east. The roof of this porch hiis been finished with 
much taste, and a carved panel from it is given on Phito LXV. But on the east 
or front, the porch was of unusual magnificence. Now it is sadly ruined, but the 
illustrations (Plates LXIII. and LXIV.) will convey some idea of what must have 
been its architectural merits when complete. It stood on a basement raised to the 
level of the court within, and was entered by doors on the north and smith sides 
led up to by steps. On each side of these, and also over them wore ixjrforatod 
stone windows. On the east was a projecting balcony — of which only the floor, 
supported by corbels, is loft. Above were projecting eavo.s supported on brackets ; 
the central area was covered with a brick dome raised on a moulded stone base, 
and at each corner ivas a small cupola supported on four pillars. Round the roof 
was a parapet of lattice work. The doorways wore carved with a richness tliat can 
be best illustrated by the example of that on the uorih side given on Plate LXIV. 
Plate LXIII. sliow.s this porcli from the south, ivith a portion of the court wall. 


Ruined Tomb. 

As already stated, the whole site of Champanir lias for long boon all but 
entirely deserted, and the mosipies and tombs huvo suffered by the destructive 
influences of climate and vegetation, 'frees taking root in their roofs and domes 
and dislodging the stones till they fall down and the structures become ruins. Nor 
have they been left to such influences alone. The stono.s have bam carried oft' for 
buildings and for road repairs. 

Among those remains still found in the forast, attention may be drawn to tlie 
ruin of what must have been one of the most ornately carved tombs in Gujarat 
(Plate LXVL). The dome biis fallen in and the whole is a more sliell. It is not 
at all large, and had only one arched entiunce on each side, with a blind arch on 
both siiles of these entrances. The upper portions of these blind arches were 
ornamented with niclies such as are common on the bases of minarets and by other 
rich carving ; but the pilasters at the comem and jambs of the doorways are carved in 
patterns of fhe richest Moral designs. Except the two famous windows in Sidi Sayyid’s 
mosque at Abmadab/id there is hanlly anything elsewhere to niutcii those twelve 
pillars in richness and variety of decoration. Sides of three of them are represented 
on Plate LXVIL 

The base all round is carved in conventional patterns. A deep projecting 
drip-stone has been supported above by massive brackets, but the stones have all 
slipped from the brackets when the parapet above fell. 

F 2 
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NaoIna Masju) at ChAmpanir. 

Sorat) five or six hundred yards to the north of the citadel is the Nagina or 
Jewel mosqiio, built of a very light— almost white— stone. It is somewhat on the 
jjlan of the Jami’ Alasjid but on a much smaller scale, having only one entrance 
on each side the main one. The central dome has fallen in, and the wall heads 
have been dismantled. The minars have two galleries above the lino of the central 
facade, and the style and condition of the structure will bo readily gathered from 
Plate JiXVIlI. 

The lower portions of the minarets have been carved with much care and taste, 
and the niches are tilled with floral designs as elegant and elaborate us any of 
those so often copied now-a-days in wood from the mosques of Aliinadabad. One 
of these from the front of the north minaret and one from the south side of the 
other are represented on Plate LXIX. 

In front of this mosque is another ruined toinb, from which the screens, that 
must have closed the spaces l>etweeii the inner square of pillars, have entirely 
disappeared. It has six [tillars on each of the four Bides,~tlic central and outer 
pairs being farther a})art than the second and third, and the fourth and fifth. The 
spandrels of the arches, in several cases,' .still contain the perforated panelling that 
once filled them all and at least the smaller arches, and most probably the corner 
arches also. On the west side is an advanced porch. The central area of the 
building was covered by, a l)ricl( dome with bold projecting ribs, and the comer 
spaces were roofed by smaller ones of the usual plain tyi)e. The projectiug eaves 
have mostly fallen— as was almost certain to occur where there was only a supporting 
bracket for each pillar of the corridor. Its general appearance will be best understood 
by a study of the photograph Plate LXX, 
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CHAl'TEU VI. 

MEHMUDABAD. 

M ehmudAbad or MahmAdAbAd is a considerable town in the KhedA or Kaira 
district about seventeen miles south-south-east from Ahmadabad, and on the 
railway to Bombay, It takes its name from Sultan Mahmud Higai-ah who founded the 
city about 1479, and fortified it. Mahmftd ITT. (1536-1554) formed beside it a large? 
Doer park, five or six miles long, at each corner of which he built a pleasui’e house with 
gilded walla and roof. During the first half of the sixteenth century a great festival 
was celebrated here annually on the occasion of tht? birthday of Mul.iammad, when the 
learned Muslim teachers rehearsed their traditions before the court.’ In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the place fell into decoy, but during the last half century 
it has greatly advanced in population and pi’osperity. 


Tomb of Mub.Irak Savvid. 

About a mile and half east of the town, near the village of SojAli is a small group 
of tombs belonging to about the end of the fiftoentli oontiny. The most important of 
these is the mausoleum of Mubarak Sayyid one of MahmAd Bigarah’s ministers, eracto?! 
in 1484 (Piste I.). It stands on a platform 4 ft. 7 in. high and 9.'>i feet square, with an 
advanced porch on the east (Plate LXXI.). The pillais are Tinissivc and each is in 
the form of four square pillars grouped together. The iiincnnost twelve piers forming 
a square, 36 feet between centres, are joined by perforated screens, and support the 
central dome. Outside these, which enclose the tomb proper, is a double corridor 
supported on thirty-six columns, with arches between each pier and roofed )>y small 
domes of various internal patterns (Plate LXXIH.). Tlie piers have plain sliafts with 
moulded bases carved with much taste and elegance, as is also the cornice of the 
podium or platform, which has also a string course running along at half its height, 
ornamented with a very delicate floral pattern (Plate LX XV.). 

The poreh has four advanced pillars supporting small doine.s ; and in front of those 
other two at the top of the steps, while over these and the two immedintely l)ebind 
them, a very neat little pavilion on twelve pillars, stands on the roof. The walls over 
the twelve central pillars are rai.sed to form a square base for the princijial ilome. though 
inside the corners are also cut off by arches, for the suppm-t of the dome itself. Over 
the roof level are windows filled with perforated screens to admit light and air ; and at a 
height of 38 ft. from the floor the dome proper begins. On the corners of its base are 


1 Bird’s Mirat-i Ahmadi, pp. 212,269; Gladwin’s Aitid A/iban, %ol. II. p. 61; Koy. tk Olmrius (td. 
I'aiis, 1669), tom. II. p. 133 ; Thevonot, Voy. vol. V. p. 97. The birthday of Muliainiund is said to be the 
10th of Rabf'n'l-Awwal ; .and he died on the 12lh of fJie same month (A.H. II) at flip ago of 6.3 lunar years 
and 2 days. 
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four litLlo (loraeJ kiosks or pavilions, each Avitli four pillars about 8 feet hi"li. From the 
floor to tlio top of the inner curve of the dome is 57 feet ; and from the ground level to 
the top of the tinial is 70 feet. (See Plate LXXII.) 

(.)ii the north, south, and east sides are steps by which to ascend to the platform ; 
and, as already mentioned, the tomb, which is in the centre, is surrounded by screens of 
the most delicate jicrforatcd stone work. Most of these have been Injured more or less, 
but much of the work is in fair preservation. That in the west end of the south 
face is given on Plate JjXXTV. The inscription which will be remarked on the 
frieze, consists of extracts from the Q,xvran; there does not seem to be anywhere 
now a record of the builder or the date of the monument. Taken as a whole it 
is the mo.st beautiful of these provincial examples — and “of its class one of the most 
beautiful in India.” “There is,” says Mr. Fergusson, “a simplicity about its plan, 
a solidity and balance of parts in the design, which is not always found in these 
tombs, and has rarely, if ever, been surpassed in any tomb in India. The details, 
too, are all elegant and appropriate, so that it only waTits somewhat increased 
dimensions to rank among the very first of its class. Its constructive arrangements, 
too, are so perfect that no alteration in them would be required, if the scale had 
been very much increased.”' 

At the head or north side of the tomb four of the pillars have been enclosed 
to form a tomb for some one: but this is a comparatively moilern addition. Three 
burials have also boon made in the central chamber, beside (or rather at the head 
of) the two original interments of MubA.i’alc Sayyid and his son Miran Sayyid. 

To the south-west of this tomb are three smaller ones — one said to bo that of 
the architect who built this tomb and that of Qutb al ’Alam at Batwii, and the 
other two of Saif a<l-din and Nizam ad-tlin — brothers of Miran Sayyid’s mother. 

Biiamari.a Wkll. 

In ilehraudabiid itself, there is a step-well of the usual construction, and 
probably of the fifteenth century. Outside, a little w!iy from the town, on the way 
to Khaira or Kheda, is also the Bhamaria well, now in a very dirty and neglected 
•state. Local tradition asciibes it to Mahmud Bigarab, and this is probably correct 
enough. But when it is asserted that he loado it for a hot weather retreat, and 
that the two stone arches over it were to hang the king’s swing upon, wo may 
reserve our full assent. 

The well was probably in a pleasure garden, and is cut in the solid rock 
(Plates LXXVL, LXXVIL). The .shaft is octagonal, about 14 feet across and over 
the mouth of it are two arches from east to west, which support lintels; and on 
these was placed the apparatus by which water was drami up, and thrown into 
atone troughs on the north and west sides. On all four sides of the opening of 
the shaft were circular rooms— -those east and west of 10 feet 8 inches diameter 
inside, and the other two 18 feet 8 inches diameter. Each of these was open to the 
shaft, and two of them had, in the openings, the troughs referred to. Outside, on' 
the platform four stairs descended (as shown on Plate LXXVI.) to a lower storey, 

' fndmi and Ecutn. Archil., pp. 538, 539. 
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in which were eight rooms round the shaft : those in the corners each <S feet square ; 
two, east and west of the shaft each 12 feet 4 inches by 7 feet; and the other 
two 14 feet 7 inches by 7 feet 6 inches. These last four are each crossed by two 
Saracenic arches, and each has a neat balcony window into the shaft of the well 
(Plate LXXVIL). 

So long as the water in the well was kept frcsli, nothing could be cooler during 
the heat of the day in early summer than these rock-liewn chambers, and doubtless 
they were often occupied for an hour or two during seasons of recreation. In the 
other four sides of the octagon are narrow windows, arched above, and with projecting 
sills, and behind these are narrow spiral stairs descending to a lower storey, the tops 
of two narrow windows in which were just visible above the water, when the survey 
was made. But the water was so foetid, no examination could be made below. The 
bottom is doubtless deeply silted, the mud standing up to about 27 feet from the 
well mouth. The section given on Plate LXXVIL is from north to south, cutting 
the main arches over the well, and is to double the scale of the two plans on 
Plate LXXVI. 
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statement of the value attuohod to his labonrs by so many of tbo highest Oriental scholars.— T/ie II. Inst, of 
Br. Ar, h. Journal, Dec. L'2, 1892. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUHLICATIONS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA. 

ito di'iiip. 


No. I. iTemorandnm on the Buddhist Caves of Jnniiar, 
by J. BvmiKSS, LL.U. ; and Trnnslatioii.s of 
throe Inscriptions from Biulnmi, I'attndkal, and 
.\iholi. by J . C, Cj-kst, Bo. C.S. 1874. 

No. 2. ilimorundum on the Antiquities at Dahhoi, 
Ahmednbad, Than, .Tniwgailli, Oirnar, ami 
Dhank, with Appendi.x of Insrriptioiig, and 10 
plates of fnc.siinilca, by J. Bi'EOKSS, LL.D. 

!8'5. 

So. I!. Miiinorandum on tlie Hemiiinsat Cninli, Cop, 
and in Knuhh, etc., by the snuun 1875. 

No. 4. Provisional Lists of Arehitoctural and other 
Archmologiciil Uomaitis in Western Imlin, by 
the same. 1875. 

No. fj. Translations of Inseri)iliot)S IVoin Bclgniim and 
Kaladgi Disti iets, by J. F. Fi.iset, Bo. C.S. ; 
and of Inscriptinii.s I'rom Knlhinwad and 
Kachli, by IIuii Vamax Limaya, B.A. I87(). 

No. 6. Notes on the .\nti(|nities of Uin Tulakas of 
Pnrnor, Saiigaraner, Ankole. and Koiiargauin, 
in Ahinadnagar. by W. F. SiKCiAiji, Bo. C.S., 
with revised List.s ofltoraaiua in tho Ahmad- 
iiagar, Nasik, Puna, Thana. and Kaladgi Killas, 
by J. Bujigkss, LL.D. 1877. 

No. 7. Andiitoctural and Aivhioological Tlcinnina in 
Khnndesh, by W. 11. PRomiT, Bo. C.S., 
Collector. 1877. 

No. 8. Reports rcgai'ding tlie ArchiiKdogical Remains 
in Sindh, with plans of Tombs ; by llisliict 
Officers. 1879. 

No. 9. Notes on the Baiiddha Rock-Temples of Ajaiita, 
tiieir Paintings and Senlptures ; and on the 
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PniiUings of the Hagli Caves, Moilerii Bauddha 
Mythology, and the Sanskrit Insoriptioii at 
Citilra, with 81 plates, by J. llinu.KSS, C.l.l'!., 
LL.U. 1879. 

No. 10. lii.scriptioiiB from the Cave-Temples of Western 
India, with Descriptive Notes, a SilahUru 
grant of Marasiihlia, and thrvo .Sanskrit 
luscriptioiis in possession of the Aiiiericau 
Oriental Society: with 52 plates, by J. Bur- 
GKss. O.I.E.. LL.D.. and Biiagw.ini.al Indraji 
Paxi.ic, Pb.D. 1881. 

No. 11. Lists of tbo Antiquarian Remains in tlie 
Bombay rrcsideiicy, .Sindb, and Herur, with 
un Appendi.v of InscriptionR from Giyaral ; 
pp. .840. bv ,1. liusuEs.s, C.I.E,, LL.D., 
F.II.S.E. 1885. Its. C. 

No. 12. The Caves jit N:“iilsur and Karsniiibln, with 7 
plates, by H. CoRsens, M.R.A.S., Arcli(uo. 
logical Surveyor of Western India. 1891. 

Report on the Arehitectiirnl a nd Archieological Remains 
in tbo Provinee of Kachh, with liisri'iptiaiis 
and to Native Diawings, by Duiairam 
Praxjiva.s Kiiakah; witb live papers by the 
lute Sir Ai.kx. Bu]t.SK.s. Edited by <1, lluRalisS, 
C.I.E., LL.D. 8vo. ]ip. 120 (8. /.riiwes/rom Ihe 
llc-ords (./• Itoiidnin ll'wn'umrul. No. 152, 1879). 

Notes on Bijupur and Sntrunjava, with two map.s, 
Bomiui;/ Ciii'uritmeiil Si'lcli.ims Mu. 14.". (Abe 
Siriis),—by II. Coii.skns, jM.R.A..''., AiThumlo. 
gicnl Surveyor of Wcstciii Iniliii. Price 12 
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THE SHARQI ARCHITECTURE OF JAUNFUR: 

AVITII NOTES ON ZAFARARAl), SAllET MAIIKT AND OTHER PLACES 
IN THE N.-W. rilOVINCES AND OUDH. 

Ily Dr. a. FOHKER, Pii.D.,niul EDMUND W. .S.MITH, AaaiiTeeT. 

Editeil by JAS. IIUROES.S, c.i.e.. ll.d., nira-toT-GeiicraJ of llo Arrh'dogiml Snrviii ../ India, 
lllusirafe l hy 74 Blules ,/ the Sharyl Arrhiteelure of .laiiujmr.r/c, Siipn-.iwpil tlu. .Sewed. I'l l.c-As. 6d. 

Thi- Government may properly be urged and oxpcrled to continne this .-urvey in Ibe .N'oi lli-West.cni Provinces, 
ami io utilise ilx' Architeotura! memlnTS of the Survey, moreover, in advising 'and cnnlrolliiig n reasonable 
conservation of Hi.Atorical Ai.muracDts in the Indian Empire.— ,/oitnmf, R. ies/i/ide of llrilish Ar. I.ikcU, IWi Jnw: 

^^%he first volume of Dr. Burgess’ new series is a scholarly and exhaustive monograph on a siweial mid woll-delim d 
architectural period. It is published in the form of a handsome quarto . . supplying a vainablc and interesting 

record of tlie history and architecture of Jaunpur, a city which lor nearly a century vied with iiiiprnal Uehli lioth 

'^'unBkTt^ho’mnforiTy of the Tolumivs in the former series, tho Report is one of lyhieh tbe Dovernment lias no 
reason to he ashamed, and it may ho safely recommended tn anyone interested either specially m J.auupur or 
generally in Indian oroliitcoture as an adequate and trustworthy source of mformatnm.-T/m Pwn.'sr. 
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Su^tr-rwjal ilo., paper corcr*. 

SODTH INDIAN BUDDHIST 
ANTIQUITIES ; 

iiitlnding th*; StGptis of Bhiittlpi'ohi, iiiiil 

OhintiiH&la, and other Aiioieiit Sitcu in the KrfRhniv 
Digtiict, Miidrus rrcsidency ; with Notes on Domn 
( 'oriBtniclion ; Andhm Kuraisniiitios ; and Marble 
Scnlptarc. 

By ALEXR. HEA, m.b.a.*., 
Superintondciit, Archinological Survey, Mitdrus. 

With 47 pldke. /Vice 13*. fld. 


CHALUKYAN ARCHiTECTUliK ; 

iuclnding Examples from tlio Bolh'iri DisI.rict, 
Miidrus Presidency. 

By ALE.XR. REA, m.b.a.s., 
Superiiiteudont, Arelm'ological Survey, Madras. 

ITilh 114 jAatv^. I’ric 21ii. 

MADRAS i-GovBJimiKsi Press. 

LOEDON: -A. Con stable & Co.; Luxac & Go. 


Svper-ruyil d/o. 426 pagi't, 13<. 6d. 

THE MONUMENTAL ANTIQUITIES 
AND INSCRIPTIONS 
IN THE N.-W. PROVINCES 
AND OUDH. 

DESCUIBEIi ami AKBANGiU) 

By Db. a. ECURER, Pii.n., Arcliojologiciil Surveyor 
N,.W.r. andOudh. 

“ In this largo volnmu Dr. Fiihrer has given a very 
fullaecouiitof the winainH at each place with references 
to all sources of information, the whole being carefully 
classifled with complete indices.”— JIfemoir cm iUe 
Indian Swn'cyr, 1J17.>-1890. 


THE MOGHUL ARCHITECTURE 
OP FATHPUR-SIKRI. 

By E. W. SMITH, Architectural Surveyor, 
N..W. P. and Oudh. 

Pari I, with 12U plukt, 27a. 

Part n, ivith m plater, 20/. 

ALLAHABAD:— GovRuyMBSiT Press. 

LONDON :-A. Constaui.e & Co.; Lueac & Co. 


Supcr-ruyal, 41o., rloth. 

CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM 
INDICARUM. 

VoL. III.— IssCKinioNs or the early Gum Kings 
ami tueir Successous. 

By JOHN FAITH FULL FLEET, cm.e., vii.d., uo.c.s. 
TTtlA 45 plulee, eloHi, 33a. 6d. ; wilhoul p/ateg, 20a. 
CALCUTTA: 

SoflBISTEMlEXT OK GoVEBNKEN't PeINTIBO, IxIiIA. 

LONDON: — A. OossT.ABLE & Co.; Luzac A Co. 


Large Folio, 17 X 14 inches. With 22 plates. 

One Gninea. 

THE ANTIQUITIES OP DABHOI in 
GUJARAT. 

' By J. BURGESS, i.i.b., ll.d., f.r.s.e,, and 
, H. COUSENS, M.R.A.s. 

I "111 1885 His TIighness thu Gaikwar of liarodii 
I rcipio.stcd that the Survey .should take up the ancient 
I city of Diibboi ; this was done by Mr. Cousoiw, ami the 
! result iiublisboil at the expense uf His Tlighnoss in a 
, handsomo vulnme, with 22 plates. "—M uiikhV on the 
j IiwIinH Surrei/g, 1875-1890. 

I LONDON :— Geouob Wateiiston an i» Soss. 

j BO .M HAY :— Tiiackeb A Co. (Ltd.)- 


TIIE INDIAN ANTIQUARY, 

A Journal of Oriental Research in Archaeology, History, Literature, Languages, 
Folklore, etc., etc. 


(FIRST SERIES, lHj2-lRrt4.) 


Edited by .TAS. BURGESS, C.I.E., F.R.S.E. 


One complete Set only -Vols. I to XllI, lM>uiid in cloth, with numerous fncsimiles of inscriptions 
ami other illustrations ; 4to demy. je21 cash nett, and carriage extra. 


VolnmoB 1 1 1 to XII L together, ft very few sets of lhe.se 
eleven volmnoR, £14 nett, and carringe extra. 
Volumes IV to XIII tngothor, £12 nett, and cairiage 
extra. Vol. IV, separately, 40«. 


! Volnmoa V to Xlli may ho had separately, bound in 
cloth, at 22». ed. ouch, cash ; or tho nine volumes 
together for £ 1 0 nett. 

Volumes I, IT, and III are not sold separately. 


The manager, EDUCATION SOCIETY’S PRESS, BOMBAY. LONDON :-B£RNABD QTJARITCH. 
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W. GRIGGS & SONS’. Ld., LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 

Now ready, or in the press. 

PRIVATELY PRINTED FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY . 

THE RULERS OF INDIA 

AND THE 

CHIEFS OF RAJPUTANA. 

1550—1895. 

nP.DICATED BY .SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 

Her Majesty 'the Queen-Empress. 

Tlie work mil con^t of a aeriea of portrnila of the Chiefs of 
Rajputana and of Iheir anceatoi'a na far hack as the founder of each family, 
or the reign of Akhar, that is, for about 300 years. 

The portraits will he careful reprodnclious in colour of originals 
which are in the possession of the Chiefs, and were the work, it is under- 
stood on good evidence, of eonteniporarg artists in each case. 

The Rajputana princes have, in mo.<tt instances, shown considerable * 
inlereal in the project, and have placed all thdr portraits at the disposal 
of Brigade-Surgeon TAeiU.- Colonel Uendtey, C. I.M., ofJeypore, the author 
of numerous works on Indian art, who uritl write the text for the book, and 
under whose aupervision the portraits have been copied. 

[n oi’der to make the work as complete as possible, it is proposed to 
include photographic reproduclwns of portraits of the British sovereigns 
from, Queen Etizaheth, and of the. Covernors-denerat and Viceroys from 
Warren Hastings. The frontispiece will he reproduced from, the Jubilee 
portrait of If.M. the Queen- Em press, who has been graciously pleased, to 
accept the dedication of the book, and has also permitted the copying 
of miniatures and pictures of British savereigns in the Royal Cotteelions. 
The portraits of the Governors-C eneral have been reproduced by kind 
permission of HE. the Earl of Elgin, o.c.M.a., o.v.i.k., the present 
Viceroy and Governor- General, from the paintings in Government 
House, Calcutta, which have never before been published. 

There will also be coloured portraits of the Moghul Emperors from 
Akbar lo Bahadur Shah. 

There will be in addition to the frontispiece ( the porlrail of Her 
Majesty the Quccn-Emprcss) , ahonl two hundred portraits in cofotir on 
nineteen plates, and, three or four collotype plates of portraits in mono- 
chrome of the British Sovereigns and Viceroys, as well as the descriptive 
matter. The whole will be handsomely bound, and form an df 

luxe of special value to all who take an interest in the history of Tndia 
and of Us oldest families and in the noblest of Us royal races. 

In yto Imperial (size of '"yournal of Indian Art and Industry") 

Price to Subscribers, bound in doth, £2 : 2 : o ; hi morocco, £2 : 12 : u. 
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THE BUDDHIST OAVE-T^MPLES OF AlANJA In 

Ecliicd by JoHM GRIFFITHS (late Pnncipal of the Seho^ W Ai-t, Botnbs^iiiii^jth 
Map ; 1 58 page plates, about half of which; are in colours of orlgmal^j text, 
with 88 cuts of details. Imperial folio (aa by 15 inches). 
volumes, v^^io : 10 : o. Will be readyin Aprd!' ' Only a few 
Subscribers m Europe 

DAMASCENING OF ARMS IN GOi<D. " A ^e^hoo^ the o^amp^ 
chiefly of sword hilts and dagjfer h^l6S.Jiinth‘d|^scriplivefl^l^eiib<^ ' 

Surgeon' Lieut..Colonel T. H«Ki>LEiy,?C.I.iE. 'The Vl)HWe ( 
contains Frontispiece, 105 .examples of Damascening m 2“^ jMl'Pj^ 
illustrations, and 2 plates of Tools, r fcice tcF^^iibscnbers, 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ANCIENT 

. AND SCULPTURES OP . INDIA. .*:Pu>nshed ^by siM, , 

Secretary ol State for India iq CounciFbate grantftd peniuss«i|^;|<^’ltt! 
large opllecpon- of photographic aegatiir«S of Ancieht,EuiIdhi|l?^5#^y 

fi:qm^aii:piu'ls of India, now in the pos.sessi<ain of the India OflSoe^^h 
veiy fi^lylne history and development of the various steles 
'; frpniith|;i^liest times, m Buddlu$t, Brahmsmical and JaW^ < 

' Chaliik^pi' Indq- Aryan, and Saracenic^ lemplesi mosijqe^^ilfi^ •“** 

They ^istitute an indlsfiensable senes- Of .illu.stt*atioils .^f the arp 
myiipalpi^ Of India.^ :A of 500 is m preilamtion m 

J mpArtial ’'litb (averse sue of picture, 8in. by lO'in.), with bneRwfeeftlpagi 
*idescrlptI6^v^30.r The pdrtfohofc wiU be issuedt'in tHfee diviMaM vbj|?:aito#^,6j|f;L 
dta;^^;price /lo each The plates have been selftcti^^ by'*ipiv JSutoWs. 
O.E4 late Director General of the Archaeological Sury^ of India, ^ 

NOW 'READY Lantern, ^>Udes of tins Se^s will fe i>fepkred for^Jfecture 

put^ses; price ,;^ao^^et m^oo » , ' 

JEYPORE PORTlP'tt!^ t)F architectural UETAIt-S Part 
* §11; String and Baj^^Palternsr ,Part^II\v Wall Decorutiop.^^^:M of tl^e, 
in F..>:n.Y''.a..aniTI. fn CU^lle 'will Kfli-fnimri mDl;! useful to, - 


are beautiful in de«giAfWd' being Sdraw tp scale,^^^ be f^ niost 
decorators, wdr^e^ m stone, ‘mi^iiwoodt'or dther. m to 

students id^TedtShical arid Art^ Schools, aqd ipteres^i^ tti all wjjio appreciate 
native Indian art. Price /i i'lb r o each patlk wUhiJ-fescriptive irotes, in cloth 
portfolio complete. Only afew-oopies are retained fd^SubsOril^ers m E^’fi^e. 

INDIAN ART IN MARLBOROUGH HOUSE*' AND SANtj^fti^^ 
RAM HOUSE. By C M. ^iRpwoon, 3* 

illukratlons, mostly in colobfa'''' to/-., - % t, , i 

porcelain tiles; A.i5el^d^ bf3^>teen 

Tiles from the ^aujsa of 'Sakht ; M u^Ua, 

i-Sherif.' Collected by the Afghan 13pvnd^Vt^oi^||^p|®^^ po^^liq^. 
Im^ia^to. 10/-. ’’ " 

THE JOURNAL ,0 ^* Indian 'art A^&ft&iiagRyinaRuWfeW 

quarterly; Richly i^^8tlated,with,numc^us;AHf^s•l»JM|^f&^«^^l|^^u^afivc 
qf the Arts, ArchitefctOre, Industjptei'and' 
ing Papery jOn^‘Indf^^Gbra; Sih^^^^ 

and Ivory Cafsyii^r'.Bidri'Walt. 

Cloth 


book post to any part ;ciPIn« 
remitting 2/- for each tert ii 
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